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INVITATION. 

VVistrons are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity 
is gladly given them to witness each stage in 
the process of preparing and issuing the paper. 
A guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As 
practically the entire work of illustrating, 
printing, folding and mailing, in addition to 
all the details of business and editorial man- 
agement, is carried on in this building, there 
is sufficient diversity of occupation to interest 
every one and well repay a visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


HEN the Supreme Court of the United 
States resumed its sittings after the holi- 
day recess there were, for the first time in two 
years, no vacancies in its membership. The 
picture of the full court, which is reproduced 
upon the cover of The Companion this week, 
is the first one taken sinee 1399, and it will be 
agreed that the court as now constituted is 
made up of men whose appearance is fittingly 
dignified and imposing. No President since 
the time of Washington has been called upon 
to make so many appointments to the Supreme 
Court as President Taft has made, and it is 
wholly probable that he will have occasion to 
make others before his term of office expires. 
Within the past two years Chief Justice 
Fuller and Associate Justices Brewer and 
Peckham have died, and Associate Justice 
Moody has been compelled by illness to retire. 
To fill the four vaeancies thus made, President 
Taft has promoted Justice White to the Chief 
Justiceship, and has named Judge Lurton of 
Tennessee, Governor Hughes of New York, 
Judge Van Devanter of Wyoming and Judge 
Lamar of Georgia. Justice Harlan, who is 
seventy-seven years old and has served as a 
member of the court for over thirty-three years, 
is eligible to retire at any time, and Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes will be eligible to 
retire next year. Justice Holmes, who is the 
son of the beloved poet of the same name, is 
the only representative of this section upon 
the court sinee the retirement of Justice 
Moody, who is also a Massachusetts man. 
The late Chief Justice Fuller, although ap- 
pointed from Illinois, was a native of Maine, 
and died at his summer home in that state. 
& 
COMMITTEE of Boston schoolmasters 
which has been investigating the matter 
of street accidents recommends legislation to 
make parents responsible for children who 
steal rides on street-cars and other moving 
vehicles. In one day four hundred and thirty- 
six boys stole rides on the street-cars of Boston. 
Of all the street accidents, a very large number 
is due to this dangerous habit on the part of 


children. « 


HE city of Lynn, Massachusetts, has 

adopted the humane plan of pensioning its 
oid horses. The street commissioner having 
reported that there were several which had 
been faithful servants, but were now too old to 
do hard work, the municipal council voted to 
retire them; but instead of having them killed, 
to place them in charge of some responsible 
person, who, under the supervision of the 
street commissioner, may use them for such 
light tasks as they can comfortably perform. 
So sensible a plan might be followed in every 
city and town. ma 


BULLETIN published at the Weather 

Bureau office in Boston reports that there 
was a smaller total precipitation of rain and 
snow in 1910 than in any other year since the 
bureau was established in 1871. This may not 
have been true of all parts of New England, 
but it was true of Boston and vicinity. The 
precipitation was twenty-eight and a half 
inches, and the yearly average for the past 
forty years has been forty-two and a half 
inches. In 1909 there were about forty-one 
inches. The largest amount of precipitation 
since 1871 was in 1877, when there were sixty- 
five and a half inches. In five other years, all 
before 1881, there were over fifty inches each 
year. ~ 
peey= a thousand more girls than boys are 

preparing for a business life by taking the 
commercial courses in the various high schools 
of Boston. There are about thirty - three 
hundred girls and twenty-three hundred boys 
taking such courses, the total number being 
almost forty per cent. of the enrolment in the 
high schools of the city. Then there are the 
large number in the various commercial col- 
leges who are likewise fitting themselves for 
work in offices. The figures are an eloquent 
indication of the changing conditions in the 








business world—and in the home, as well. A 
generation ago the girl in a business office was 
the rare exception. Now there are many 


raphers, cashiers, bookkeepers, clerks, confi- 
dential secretaries and office assistants of all 
kinds, —and increasing thousands are preparing 
for such work. It is all very well to say that 
the place of woman is in the home, but that 
does not solve the problem. Most of this great 
army of girls and young women feel that way 
about it themselves, and would gladly stay at 
home, or in new homes of their own, but the 
economic forces which drive them from the 
home into a business life are too strong to be 
resisted. With some the business career proves 
of short duration, and with many others it 
proves a life-work. 
: & 

HE case of the Maine lobster has been cited 

as an illustration of the great increase in 
the cost of many food products as they pass 
from the hands of.the producer through the 
wholesaler, the retailer and the hotel or res- 
taurant man to the consumer. Last year the 
Maine lobster fishermen caught almost twenty 
million lobsters, for which they received about 
two million dollars, or a trifle above ten cents 
each. The ten cents becomes a dollar and a 
half when paid by the patron of the fashion- 
able eating-place in the distant city. It is like 
the story of the farmer who paid more for a 
single tomato which he ordered at a city res- 
taurant than he had received for a bushel of 
tomatoes when he sold them a few days before 
in his home town. But the disproportion is a 
problem which involves many things—trans- 
portation, waste, handling, preparation and 
serving are some of them. It is manifestly 
impossible for the fisherman to take the lobster 
from his pot off the coast of Maine and serve 
it directly to the customer of the Boston or 
New York hotel, or for the farmer to pick the 
tomato from the vine in his garden and place 
it on the table of the eity restaurant. The 
system of production and distribution has its 
inequalities, no doubt, and in some respeets it 
is artificial, but on the whole it is the result of 
laws which work themselves out naturally, 
the operation of which is not to be condemned 
lightly or unthinkingly. 
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A WESTERN POST - OFFICE. 

ITH greater and cheaper facilities for 
travel, the different sections of our 
country are coming to know each other 

well. This will be sad news for humorists, 
for in the past innumerable jokes have grown 
out of the mutual ignorance. In ‘‘Home Life 
in Ameriea’’ Katherine G. Busbey recollects 
an aneedote of this kind from an old stage- 
coach driver in Yellowstone Park. 


_,. told me how, years when he drove 

HF poy = to Boise os — Paeifie 
on one trip a single passenger 

le a little tenderfoot of te England 
schoolma’am to take charge of a school 
in that town. She had never 
farther from Boston than the Hudson River. 

Along about dusk one evening, as she sat 
on the box, the team wound its way round 
the shoulder of a bleak mountain, and a 
man TT. stepped into the middle of the 
road and held up his hand. A cocked rifle 
rested easily in the hollow of his arm, and its 
muzzle pointed straight at the driver’s head. 
He quickly pulled up, since, as he assured 
me, a ‘Winchester at ten paces is about as 
certain death as prussic acid.’’ 

‘Throw over the express box!’’ said the 
man with the gun. 

The driver reached down and flung the box 
in the road; then he started to gather up the 
reins. 

‘*Hold on!’’ -— the other, impatiently. 

‘*Where’s the mail-bag? Don’t you think I 
want that?’’ 
For reply the driver swiftly kicked it over- 


‘“*All right,’’ said the man on the ground, 
in an affable tone. ‘* You can drive on now.’’ 

For half a mile there was silence. The 
sehoolma’am seemed to be in deep study. At 
last, she turned to the driver. said: 

“T don’t know anything about the West, of 
course, but that certainly does seem to be an 
owtally lonesome place to have a post-office. ’” 
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AN IMPULSIVE ERUPTION. 
RS. Grimby never had had the care of 
any children of her own, and what she 
did not know concerning juvenile ail- | 
ments came very near comprising the entire | 
catalogue. She was trying to tell a neighbor | 
what had happened to a little nephew of hers, | 
but found herself immediately confronted with | 
a difficulty. 

"s Jamie got up the other morning,’’ she | 
said, ‘*with a strange breaking out of the skin. 
His mother said it was—well, there, I’ve for- 
gotten the name of it, but it "sounded strange 
and ominous to me.’’ 

asad Hives?’’ suggested her neigh- | 





~ “No, it was nothing like that. As nearly | 
as I can recall it, though, it conveyed the idea 
to me that it was something unpremeditated | 
and r Se oes, in fact, abso- | 
lutel ely oolhardy.’” 
ut how can a breaking out of the skin be | 
foolhardy ? as 
‘I don’t know, I am sure, but that’s the 
impression it left on my mind. ’’ 
‘But that seems so—wait a moment—did | 
she say it was a rash ?’’ 
‘That’s the word !”’? exclaimed Mrs. Grimby. 
“Jamie is broken out with a rash | 
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University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
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A Toy for Cote, ia ina 
package of herbs bene- 
ficial to the health of any cat 
or kitten. Cats can't let it alone. 
Will last for years. On sale at 
any Drug, Bird or Toy Counters. 
Sent by mail to any —— 
if they do not furnish 
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J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
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for Coffee. 


Made by an original process of 
roasting and preparing wheat that 
produces a beverage that for rich- 
ness of color. and delicacy of flavor 
rivals the finest coffee. Containing 
as it does all the nutritive proper- 
ties of the finest hard wheat, Old 
Grist Mill is not only itself 
Nutritious, Healthful and 
Easily Assimilated, 

but it aids digestion, stead- 

ies the nerves, and exercises 

a regulating influence over 
the entire system. Try it 
for a week and note its ben- 
eficial effect. 


Sold by grocers everywhere in 
I-lb. packages like this 
—never in bulk. 


150 to 200 C 
to the Pound.” 20€. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 














One of 200 Pieces. 








Buy Leavens 
Furniture 


@ Every piece is rich in dignity 
and simplicity. 


@ The lines suggest quiet and 
repose, offsetting the hurry 
and bustle of life. 


q Begin the simple life to-day 
—buy one piece to please us; 
you'll buy other pieces to 
please yourself and friends. 


@We exercise great care in 
packing and shipping. 


@Call at our warerooms; if 
you cannot, you’ll find that 
it’s easy to choose and order 
by mail from Set No. 10, 
illustrating over 200 pieces 
of Leavens Furniture, suitable 
for hall, den, study, dining- 
room, chamber, etc. 


@ The Set is free; send for it. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & Co. 
Manufacturers, 
32 Canal St. Boston, Mass. 
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ALUMINUM TYPEWRITER 


Weighs only 7 pounds in neat leather case. 
= Will fit into suit-case or traveling-bag. A 
strictly up-to-date machine. Will do the 1 
heaviest work and is thoroughly durable. 
Price $50. OVER 145,000 SOLD. 


BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
334 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, 
7 Free Trial to Companion Readers. 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 Ibs. pres- 
sure. rome 
with 

Windmill or lee: 
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and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 






Prez retection. 


Pignti ——_ at 
vithin “tne reack of Wilte for Catalogue “D.” 


LUNT-MOSS co. 43 So. Market St., Beston. 





Price, one to ten cents 
each, everywhere. 











HE CAMPUS is on a 
hilltop in the cities of 

OS Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor 
and the City of Boston, with 
its beautiful suburbs. It is 
both healthful and delightful. 


Jackson College 





for Women 





Under the direction of 
Tufts College, affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


» All courses leading to the 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in 

' the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








for further information address : 





MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secrerary, 
Turts CotLecg, Mass. 
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CELEBRATION OF 


WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 
Framed Portrait of Washington 


HIS Portrait of Washington is a pho- 
tographic reproduction of the cele- 
brated painting by Gilbert Stuart, now in 
the possession of the Boston Art Museum. 
It is printed on fine coated stock, 14x 18 
inches, with tinted margins. 
With the Portrait we include a Weath- 
ered Oak Frame, 1 % inch molding, with- 
out glass. Price of Portrait and Frame 


75 cents. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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evening in mid- 

July. In _ the 
‘lub’? Bert, other- 
wise ‘‘Booky,’’ Gor- 
don sat curled over 
that first of Smith- 
sonian publications, 
“Ancient Monuments 
of the Mississippi 
Valley.’’? From time 
to time he tenderly 
lifted an ax-head, or 
rubbing-stone, or 
little dirt-brown pot 
from the cabinet be- 
side him, and com- 
pared it with one of 
the yellow old Squier 
woodcuts. 

On the other side 
of the room Frank 
Emmett, more famil- 
iarly known as 
‘*Tools’’ because of 
his wholly remarka- 
ble mechanical inge- 
nuity in using them, 
was putting varnish 
stain on a second set 
of cabinets. He had 
suspended them from 
the wall by a device 
that was one of his 
latest “‘little ideas.’’ 

The club had once been 
Doctor Gordon’s old driving- 
shed; but since Christmas it 
had been lined with weather- 
felting and heated by a big box 
stove. It had been equipped 
with home-made ‘‘gym’’ 
mattresses, and furnished from the combined 
Gordon, Emmett, Tuttle and Harrison attics 
and book-shelves. Those Indian relics that 
Booky was once more so fondly classifying 
came from that never-to-be-forgotten little 
island mound which the four had discov- 
ered on their expedition a hundred miles up 
the Wantebec the summer before. It was a 
small collection, but there was no other in 
town that compared with it. And altogether 
the club was such a combination of gymnasium, 
library and museum as should have lifted any 
four boys on earth to the supreme height of 
happiness. 

It should have. But now, when they knew 
their river from Mill Bend to Lunge Lake, 
when they had learned exactly how to do 
things, when they felt in every yearning bone 
that if only they could get another chance at 
it, they could find mounds and bring back treas- 
ure-trove worthy of a Smithsonian report itself, 
such a second expedition was the one thing 
there seemed no prospect of their being able 
to make for the next five years. It was out of 
the question for Tools and Booky to go alone. 
And two weeks ago “Bud’’ Tuttle and Jack 
Harrison had begun their first summer’s work 
in the sugar-beet-fields of South Falls. 

For Bud and Jack the endless, sweltering 
glare of the baking beet-fields. And how long- 
ingly and thirstingly then did their minds go 
back to the cool waters of the north, to the 
channel where they had caught the monster 
longe, to the camps where they had seen the 
lynx, and first encountered poor Ninny Nog- 
gins, the ‘‘wild man,’’ and especially to that 
woodsy little island where they had found that 
one small mound. But they told themselves 
loyally that ‘‘it was all right; that that beet- 
field work was their chance for another term of 
high school in the fall.’’ 

In the club Booky sighed immeasurably. 
“Say, Toolsy, if we could get over to South 
Falls, too, and all of us put in a month at the 
beets together, don’t you think that might get 
them off for part of August, anyway ?’”’ 

Tools shook his head despondingly. “No. 
No, I made that suggestion to dad when school 
closed. But I could see he wouldn’t hear of 
it.” 

‘*No, and I guess mine wouldn’t, either. 
But when you think that last year we never 
really had any idea of our chance !’’ 

And then Tools, in his turn, for perhaps the 
twentieth time, treated himself to the hollow 
pleasures of the imagination. ‘‘Imagine how 
it’d feel,’? he said. “Of course it couldn’t 
happen, but just supposing—imagine how it’d 
feel if somebody was to come in right while 
we’re talking now, and tell us to get ready to 
go next week !’’ 

We have spoken of Ninny Noggins, the 
‘“‘wild man.’’ Four years before he had only 
been Ninny Noggins, a big, shiftless, crazy- 
witted but always good-natured squatter on 
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Hunter’s Point. The cruel stupidity that had 
accused him of starting the great fire of 190-, 
and sent him fleeing, terror-stricken, north into 
the spruce woods, had made him the wild man. 
How he had lived since then no one really 
knew. No tale had come down to Wantebec 
of what he had suffered through those three 
long, freezing and starving winters. According 
to report, he had some cast-off traps and snares ; 
and with an old bow which he had picked up 
at the Lunge Lake Reservation he had learned 
to shoot like a savage. But as the four boys 
had come to know him, he was almost as 
pathetically incapable of taking care of himself 
as he was harmless and inoffensive. 

And now the town was hearing much of 
him. Whatever it was that led him to leave 
the comparative safety of his haunts in the 
bush, since early June Ninny had been appear- 
ing about the Loggers’ Inlet spruce shanties 
almost weekly. And the ‘‘new journalism’’ 
of the Wantebec Herald had seized upon him 
as ‘‘red-hot material.’’ Uncle Billy McLeash, 
who carried a semimonthly mail up and down 
the river, innocently supplied the items. And 
the Herald’s smart young man from Detroit 
worked them up. 

In the issue of June 29th was the story, at 
the top of the column, of how Jean Baptiste, 
—or ‘‘ Jombateest,’’—the shanty cook, had fed 
Ninny an apple turnover filled with axle- 
grease. The humorous column of the week 
following was devoted to ‘‘Ninny’s unfortunate 
adventure with the shanty shotgun, which, as 
it happened, had just been loaded with peas 
and salt.’? The week after, as told in the 
Herald, another spruce-camp worthy—‘ ‘Cash- 
down’’ Corkery—had celebrated the Fourth 
by getting ‘‘the world’s only genuine, stamped- 
in-the-bottle wild man’’ to trade him his entire 
year’s take of peltries for six boxes of safety- 
matches—that would not strike. 

It was that week, too, that a party of young 
Indians from the reservation had discovered 
and carried off his store of winter bedding. 
‘*And it looked as if it might be a hard winter 
for wild men altogether.’’ 

But not three days later Ninny had come 
down and was hanging about Loggers’ Inlet 
again. This time the gang had got him into 
an empty shanty, bolted the door, and roared 
down the chimney at him with a megaphone 
till he had plunged yelling through a window. 
And as the Herald’s humorist told it, he had 
left a trail of screeches and broken glass and 
gore behind him that you could follow half-way 
round the lake! 

The boys did not read those stories at all. 
There may have been others who read and 
laughed at them. But what is certain is that 
there were at least two old citizens of Wantebec 
who, as story followed story, found it gradually 
more difficult to contain themselves. And when 
Tools’s father, Judge Emmett, read that last 
one, he contained himself no longer.’ With the 
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Chapter One 
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Herald broken and crumpled in his hand, he 
started for Doctor Gordon’s. 

And the doctor, for his part, met him half- 
way. 

“Gordon, have you—have you seen this 
week’s?’? 

‘I’ve seen it. And my fingers have been 
itching for my buggy whip ever since!’’ 

“And do you realize, too, why the poor, 
miserable creature has been coming back and 
back and back to the shanties like this? It’s 
because it was somewhere thereabouts he met 
the boys last summer, and was shown the only 
Christian kindness he’s had in the last four 
years! And now this summer he has some 
crazy, crack-brained hope of finding them up 
there again.’’ 

‘*There doesn’t seem much doubt of that,’’ 
said the doctor, unhappily. ‘‘But what are 
we going to do?’’ 

‘‘We can send them up there again, that’s 
what we can do, and have them bring him 
back with them !’’ 

Such an idea, coming from the judge, took 
the doctor’s breath away. ‘‘But—but Sheriff 
Hynes failed,’’ he said, ‘‘when he tried to get 
hold of him.’’ 

“That’s because Ninny was afraid of him. 
But once the boys get in touch with him,—and 
they could simply stay up there until they did, 
—they probably wouldn’t have to do more than 
make a place for him in the stern of their boat, 
and turn down-river again.’’ 

‘‘Well—it’s a bit sudden, of course. But I’m 
sure I’d be in favor of chancing it with all my 
heart! But they could hardly go without the 
Tuttle and Harrison boys—and they’re on some 
beet-weeding work over at the Falls.’’ 

‘*Then I’ll cover the cost and make it good 
to them! I only know the state can’t stand 
the shame of any more of this!’’ and the 
judge twisted the newspaper into a knot and 
flung it over the fence. ‘*Where are our boys 
now ?”” 

‘‘Oh, I’ve no doubt they’re in their club.’’ 

‘Very well. Since you feel about it as I 
do, there’s no need of any further debate. We’ll 
go and talk to them right now.’’ 

And just as Tools, for the twentieth time, 
asked Booky to imagine how it would feel if 
somebody were to come in and tell them to get 
ready to go next week, he was answered by 
the judge’s imperative double knock. 

It was sobering, of course, being given that 
mission to bring back Ninny. It was very dif- 
ferent from going up the river merely to look for 
mounds. 

But, as the doctor pointed out, they might 
have a lot of empty time on their hands which 
they could use with good conscience. Very 
likely they could have a week or two at the 
beginning. For, having reached the lake, they 
would have to wait till Ninny discovered 
them. Then, too, it might not, after all, be 
the best wisdom to try to start back with him 











at once. Altogether, 
they might have all 
the time for mounds 
they wanted. 

“Only remember, 
Ninny must always 
be the first considera- 
tion.’’ 

They pledged them- 
selves. 

**And you know,’’ 
said the judge, ‘‘those 
islands now belong to 
Major Maggs.’’ 

**But we could ask 
him to let us dig, pro- 
vided we dug scien- 
tifically.’’ 

“Oh, certainly, cer- 
tainly.’’ 

And for his part 
the doctor went along 
with them to the 
major’s real estate 
office and spoke for 
them. 

Major Maggs was 
Wantebee’s ‘‘pros- 
perity promoter.’”’ A 
few months before, 
when the promise of 
car-shops for North 
Wantebeec and a fur- 
niture factory for Mill 
Bend had immedi- 
ately convinced the major that 
‘‘within five years, sir, or at 
latest ten, Wantebec would be 
the Chicago of the state,’’ he 
had at a single sweep projected 
his eye a hundred miles to the 
north and bought up the whole 
tangled and unsurveyed, rock-and-evergreen 
archipelago in Lunge Lake. 

‘*For on the day when Wantebec does become 
a second Chicago,’’ he declared, ‘‘there is one 
thing that will bean instant and consuming 
necessity. And that is a great summer resort, 
a really great summer resort within ready 
access, within ready access of—of any one 
desiring to go to a summer resort.’’ 

And the major may have had some secret 
feeling that if the archipelago was to achieve 
its manifest destiny, the hand of civilization 
could not be laid upon it too soon. At any 
rate, he not only granted the expedition the 
broadest charter to explore and dig, but he 
guaranteed furthermore to bring any discoveries 
they should make to the attention of the proper 
authorities at Washington. 

‘For, without giving you all my reasons for 
so thinking, gentlemen,’’ he concluded, im- 
pressively, ‘‘it would not in the least surprise 
me if the small but remarkable mound which 
you have already found should prove to be 
the first of further discoveries ranking among 
the most extraordinary ever made upon this 
continent !’* 

Meanwhile Jack Harrison and Bud Tuttle 
had come in from South Falls, and the expe- 
dition had gone far towards getting itself 
equipped. 

It was to go in Charlie Emmett’s twenty- 
foot skiff, the strongest, fastest bit of cedar 
and walnut-trim on the river. She had row- 
locks for four pairs of oars. And hence, when 
you used only two pairs, but arranged them 
alternately, a crew of four could take her 
through the water like a racing-shell. As for 
steering, you might say she steered herself. 
And then she possessed a system of lockers, 
big and little, bow, stern and amidships, that 
were, taken together, only a little less commo- 
dious than a wardrobe trunk, and taken singly, 
rather more fascinating than a chest full of 
secret drawers. 

With the idea of filling those lockers to the best 
advantage, the four now went nightly into 
a committee on supplies. The doctor greatly 
simplified their planning by having the stern 
lockers measured for a series of tin cases, in 
which to keep their ‘‘commissariat.’’ ‘‘And 
as you empty them,’’ he explained, “you can 
fill them up with the proceeds of your mound- 
hunting.’’ 

Oatmeal and flour, a little baking-powder, 
salt, sugar, coffee and bacon, all these, the old 
reliables, went without saying. And they 
would take what bread they could. But they 
might be away a month, and needless to say, 
they could not take enough. 

Thereupon the judge remembered that when, 
as a boy, he had gone to sea to the Brazils, he 
had been amazed at the filling and sustaining 
powers of pilot-biscuits. And he insisted upon 
sending to New York the same day for twenty- 
five pounds of them. ‘‘Not a word, now! 
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You’ll find that, properly soaked in water and 
eaten with a little salt, two of them will make 
you a good square meal. And before you get 
back you’ll be abundantly thankful that I 
thought of them!’’ 

A general and highly disrespectful mispro- 
nuneciation of their club name, the Argonauts, 
had for the last year made the four the ‘‘Argue- 
nots.’? And they wisely lived up to the pun, 
and did no arguing now. But in a way, to 
freight north twenty-five pounds of pilot-biscuit 
was to lose sight of the fact that they were 
taking their bass rods along with them. And 
if the waters of the Upper Wantebec and Lunge 
Lake did not do their share toward keeping 
the pantry full, they had fallen off greatly 
from what they used to be. 

Moreover, Jack was taking the ‘‘twenty- 
two,’’ the one pride and weakness of that 
otherwise rather serious-minded youth. She 
was a worn and dingy little old Flobert rifle, 
for which her original owner may possibly have 
paid three dollars. She carried a bullet not 
much larger or {more dangerous than a duck- 
shot. Her barrel was constantly becoming 
“plugged.’”? Her sights shifted slightly every 
time she was jolted, and accordingly required 
to be readjusted as frequently as a compass 
seems to require to be ‘‘boxed.’’ 

“But you don’t go by her sights, anyway,’’ 
Jack contended. ‘‘And it’s just that, too, that 
gives her her value. She teaches a fellow to 
shoot free arm.’’ 

Old Job Johnson, who kept the boat-house, 
showed the four how to roll and strap their 
sleeping-bags, filled with their ‘‘stuff,’’ into 
genuine coureur de bois packs; and how to 
arrange them across their shoulders ‘‘so that 
you could take a two-mile portage carryin’ 
your own weight, and never damp a feather.’’ 

When, too, old Job discovered that they were 
going north without a supply of ‘‘six-inch 
spikes,’’ he compelled them forthwith to accept 
several pounds of his own. 

Those sleeping-bags were simply good, heavy 
gray blankets, double length, turned up and 
stitched down the sides. The doctor had an 
extra one, as well as a few rough clothes, put 
in for Ninny. For themselves, when it came 
to clothes, the four were taking a minimum— 
old shoes and stockings, sweaters and ‘‘knick- 
ers’’ and bathing-suits. If these were not 
enough, they must be made todo. Mrs. Tuttle 
and Mrs. Harrison, with whom money was 
very much a consideration, made Bud and Jack 
their knickerbockers by the simple and inex- 
pensive method of shearing off some of their 
old trousers at the knees, binding them, and 
attaching belt straps. 

But there was still the bulk of their stuff to 
get together. They settled on Booky’s new 
tent, although it was smaller than their old 
one. The poles they left behind. They could 
be cut anywhere in fifteen minutes. They took 
two spades and four trowels for their digging. 
Bud put in his folding camp-stove. And into 
the long forward lockers of the twenty-footer 
went their cooking-gear and tin dishes, a 
carving-knife and a hand-ax, a, candle lantern 
and two boxes of candles, a coil of half-inch 
rope and Jack’s climbing-spurs. 

They had agreed to take only absolute neces- 
sities. But with Tools, it went without saying 
that this included his camera. “For if we do 
make a find,’’ he said, “of course we’ll have 
to get photographs of it.’’ In this conscien- 
tiously scientific attitude he was strongly sup- 
ported. by Booky. But the photographer also 
twok along a box of magnesium ‘‘flashes’’—as 
they might make their find at night. This on 
the face of it was improbable. And just what 
made it necessary to include therewith a cone 
of “red fire,’’ left over from the Fourth, Tools 
could hardly have explained with clearness 
himself. ‘‘But,’’ as he said again, ‘‘you know 
these things always come in somewhere.”’ It 
was no doubt with the same idea that Booky 
had covertly filled all the locker space round 
that camera with blue and dark-brown archeo- 
logical reports. 

On the other hand, remembering Ninny’s 
fondness for honey, the boys had stowed in one 
of their tin cases two fat pound combs from 
the best of Mr. Tuttle’s patent hives. The 
honey would serve to renew confidence and 
friendship, if nothing else would. For let no 
one think the real purpose of the expedition 
was forgotten. From the start, last and always, 
it was going to be Ninny first. 

It was about half past ten on the morning 
of August 3d that old Job sent the twenty- 
footer down his rollers, every locker crammed, 
and dropped her into the water. The four 
stepped aboard. 

The judge felt that the occasion called for 
something of judicial grimness. ‘‘Remember, 
now, remember! You’re not going as children, 
but on your honor and responsibility.’’ 

“Oh, I think they’re going to remember all 
right,’? said the doctor, cheerfully. ‘‘And, 
Jack,’’—he tried to hit him with a Tolman 
Sweet,—‘‘I can see that you’re going to be 
leader. You see to it that Bert there does an 
extra share of the rowing. He’s not sitting on 


a Smithsonian report at this minute, is he?’’ 
Booky thought of what was in that port 

forward locker, and became uncommonly red. 
“Well, I think they’re not going to disappoint 

us,’’ said Mr. Tuttle, a nervous little man. 
The current quickly drew the boat farther 


and farther out into the stream. The four 
oars swung back, crisply feathering. Old 
Job raised his rifle and made the departure 
official. 
Whang! Bang! Whang! 
Following the report, and almost pistol-like 
itself, went up the new club yell: 
“Camp-cots ! 
Tents! pots! 
Grub? lots! 
We're the ancient order 
Of the Argue-nots!” 
And they were off. 
To the town at large it was simply a fishing 
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trip. No one knew they intended going above 
Ragged Rapids. But to the four adventurers 
in the twenty-footer it was to be a Stanley 
Relief and a Mycenean Exploring Expedition 
all in one. 

Yes, and it was to be a great deal more than 
that. 

Could any of those four fathers have been 
given even a partial glimpse of what that 
next month up the Wantebec was to contain 
for their four sons, that expedition would 
never have left the boat-house wharf. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





HE big clock in the tower of the city hall 
T was striking the hour, and its long, even 

strokes rang down into the narrow, cafion- 
like streets below as if it were the distant echo 
of old Father Time reversing his hour-glass 
with nine emphatic taps. Young Alvan Brett 
looked up at the round clock face, and still 
higher, to where the broad-hatted father of the 
city stood on the summit of the tower, his bronze 
figure gleaming dully in the morning sunlight. 

“ Late again! Won’t Uncle Moses look 
glum!’’ young Brett said to himself. Then 
some one bumped into him, and the young 
man hurried along the busy, wind-swept street, 
turned a corner that shut out the sight of the 
bronze effigy, and ran up five flights 
of stairs rather than wait two 
minutes for the elevator to come 
down. There was a smell of 
leather in the halls, and signs on 
doors on the landings showed that 
the building was filled with the 
offices of leather dealers. 

On the fifth floor Alvan turned 
a knob and went into a long, light 
office. A man by the door looked 
up from his roll-top desk and 
beckoned to the late comer. He 
was gray-haired and had a jolly, 
round face that could not be stern 
as Alvan hung his cap on a peg and 
crossed the room. Moses Randall 
had been head clerk in the Brett 
Company’s office for many years. 

‘*‘Whatever will you do to me?’’ 
asked the young man, contritely; 
he had seen that the clock on the 
wall charged him with five minutes’ 
tardiness, and knew that he must 
make his peace with Uncle Moses. 

“Tt can’t do anything to you, 
Van! Every fellow has to make 
good for himself, and we older men 
just mark them up by that. If 
your father asks me about you, 
these tardy-marks will have to go 
down on the record,’’ said the man, 
soberly, and his gray eyes looked 
sorry. 

It was hard to talk seriously to 
this broad-shouldered, honest young 
fellow, who looked on life as one tremendous 
holiday. Even now he stood there with the 
flash of the winter morning on his healthy face 
and a quick contrition for the offense on his 
lips. 

**Can’t you punish me, Uncle Moses?’”’ he 
asked. 

Moses Randall handed him a little packet of 
memoranda. 

‘‘Make out these bills, Van, and verify the 
items,’’ he said. 

Young Brett took the packet and went over 
to his own desk by a window at the end of the 
room. 

He was ranked least of all the clerks in 
his father’s office, but for all that he made 
himself the privileged one, and his good-heart- 
edness gave him general popularity. He felt 
that he was just set out there in the anteroom 
six months for the looks of the thing, and when 
the time of probation was up, he would step 
into the private office yonder and run the 
wholesale leather business with his father. 

Managing the business certainly looked at- 
tractive, whereas working over bills and columns 
of figures day after day grew monotonous, and 
the confinement of it made him ache as a game 
of football had never done. To be sure, he had 
been told he was to ‘‘make good’’ at the desk 
by the window before he received advancement, 
but it had not dawned upon him to take it 
seriously. 

The bills were long and the items trouble- 
some to verify. The young man plunged into 
the work as he had stripped off his coat when 
he was a little fellow and pitched headlong into 
the bully at school. He became lost to the 
outer world, and forgot everything but the 
work before him. 

‘*Van!’’ said one of the clerks. 

The young man looked up. 

“Hello, Huddie!’’ he said. 

The other fellow laughed. 

“I’ve spoken to you twice. Mr. Randall’s 
out, and there’s a man here wanting Sherman 
& Company’s bill.’’ 





“*Tt’s done! I’ll see the man!’’ and he 











jumped up with a relaxing stretch of his 
long limbs. 

Sherman & Company’s man did not take 
long to deal with. Alvan came back to the 
desk and moved his chair nearer the window. 
He had worked likea Trojan since he came in, 
and would stop to think about an entertainment 
he was going to that evening. Outside he 
could hear some boys playing in the narrow 
alley below; he raised the window and threw 
out half a dozen bright pennies, and there was 
a faint shout from the lads as they scrambled 
for the bits of money. A gust of the winter 
wind came blustering in at the open window. 

“Oh, shut that window, will you, Van?’’ 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


“| WAS ANGRY BECAUSE YOU AND 
FATHER DIDN'T TRUST ME.” 





called “Huddie’’ from the next desk. Alvan 
laughed as he drew it down. 

‘*Got rheumatism, old man?’’ he asked. 

The other pointed to the floor. 

**You’ll have something that strikes you 
remarkably like rheumatism by the time you 
get those items of yours picked up!’ he 
retorted. 

The sudden gust of wind had scattered the 
memoranda on Alvan’s desk over the floor, 
under desks and into waste-baskets and far 
corners. 

‘‘T’m a crab!’ he declared, and set to crawl- 
ing after the straying papers. 

Alvan had not much more than got the 
memoranda together and back at the desk when 
there came a summons for him from the private 
office. He found his father and Moses Randall 
looking grave, and Uncle Moses’ hand was on 
the telephone. 

“Did you give Sherman & Company’s man 
their bill?’’ asked Mr. Brett. 

**Yes; the man was waiting.’’ 

Mr. Brett tapped the desk with a pencil, and 
did not look up. He had a non-committal 
expression on his face that made his son 
vaguely uneasy. 

“He calls up to say there is a mistake; one 
item he never had,’’ said Mr. Randall. 

Alvan shook his head decisively. 

“I’m positive it was right,’’ and he named 
the items and the amounts. 

‘*That last one, Van, of a hundred and five 
dollars !’’ interrupted Uncle Moses. 

The young man repeated his statement: 

“I’m certain it was correct.’’ 

Mr. Brett wheeled round from his desk and 
spoke testily : 

“Get your memoranda !’? 

Alvan went for the memoranda. All that Mr. 
Randall had given him were there save that 
one of Sherman & Company’s for a hundred 
and five dollars; search as he would, that was 
not to be discovered. Back in the private 
office he stated the case quite frankly, and 
added his former assertion of certainty. 

‘You may go!’’ said Mr. Brett, shortly, 











when he paused ; and the non-committal expres- 
sion was still on his face. 

Out at his desk, Alvan went to work on the 
other bills; he was stung into going over those 
he had finished. The anger in him boiled for 
expression, and there was a grim set to the line 
of his lower jaw. It was the first time he had 
ever been cast aside as possibly useless, and it 
roused every nerve of his body to a longing for 
action. All at once he paused; he had discov- 
ered a mistake in the bill for Hudson Brothers, 
and the discrepancy was greater than a hundred 
and five dollars. 

That he had made a mistake once, even 
though it was discovered before it went out 
from his hands, argued that there could have 
been another of the same sort, and it shook his 
world of self-complacency and the holiday 
aspect of life. His father’s distrustfulness was 
knocked straight home by a fact, and the 
young man touched the future with fear and 
trembling. 

It was after five o’clock when Uncle Moses 
tapped his shoulder and spoke. Alvan had not 
noticed time. 

“Go home now, lad!’’ he said. 

Alvan’s face was grim when he looked up; 
he resented the veiled pity in the man’s voice, 
but the fact that he deserved it made him fairly 
hot. 

‘*Have you found out anything about the 
bill?’’ he asked. 

The man shook his head. 

“I’m going on the trail after dinner,’’ he 
said. 

Alvan clenched both hands on the desk. 

“I simply can’t feel that a hundred and 
five was a mistake!’’ he said. 
**T simply can’t!’’ 

Uncle Moses made no direct 
reply. 

‘*Go home now, lad, because 
I want to lock the office and get 
along myself !’” 

Several hours later Alvan, 
returning from the entertain- 
ment at which he had spent 
the evening, made a détour by 
the wholesale leather office; he 
saw a light from the street, and 
went up. 

The smell of leather was 
strong in the close halls, and 
the lights on the landings 
burned dim for the watchman. 
It was so quiet that his own 
footsteps made a ghostly echo, 
and he heard a rat seurrying 
off from a dark corner. He 
turned the knob of the office 
door softly, and found it locked. 

‘**Tt’s Alvan Brett !’’ he said, 
kneeling to speak through the 
keyhole. 

Uncle Moses turned the key 
and opened the door. 

‘*Hello, lad! I’ve been try- 
ing to get you on the telephone, ’’ 
he said. 

‘*Could you trace the hun- 
dred and five?’’ Alvan asked. 

‘*Yes,’’? said Uncle Moses. 
‘*The dirtiest urchin you ever 
saw brought a dirtier piece of paper about 
half an hour ago. Looked up and saw the 
light burning. He found it in the alley, and 
left it here ‘fur th’ guy that chucks pennies 
out th’ winder.’ It was Sherman & Company’s 
memorandum. ’’ 

Alvan threw back his head. There was a 
touch of the old laughing confidence, but his 
voice rang with a new gravity when he 
said : 

‘IT want to talk to you, Uncle Moses! I was 
sure of that hundred and five, but when 1 went 
back to my desk, I found another item more 
off than Sherman’s!’’ 

Moses Randall sat down in his chair and 
thought a minute. 

‘You were angry with your father and me, 
Van,’’ he said. 

Alvan Brett thumped a fist down on his 
open palm. 

“T was angry because you and father didn’t 
trust me. When I got outside here and found 
I wasn’t to be trusted, I was sorry, Uncle 
Moses !’” 

The man’s face cleared. 

‘*That’s the first thing to come at, lad!’’ he 
declared. 

‘‘T’ve been beastly late nine mornings out 
of ten. Why didn’t you fire into me until I 
saw sense?’’ Alvan demanded. 

‘‘We older men can’t do much about that 
with you younger fellows; your very happiness 
makes you like india-rubber, and everything 
we say bounds off. It’s no joke to find the 
thing that cuts through to each individual and 
shows him that there is a good deal of air in- 
side,’’ said Uncle Moses. 

Alvan laughed. It was a quiet laugh, and 
it went well with the new earnestness in his 
face. 

‘*‘What do you say, Uncle Moses? I’ll keep 
the rubber after I’ve let out the air ?’’ 

Moses Randall nodded. “Then we old fel- 
lows can mark you up in great shape!’ he 
said. 

Alvan went over to the window and looked 
out. A storm was beginning, and the flakes of 

















snow swirled over the scene; a window shone 
here and there in the darkness, and a great 
silence wrapped the night. Beyond, the broad- 
hatted father stood like a shadow watching the 
silent city, the snowflakes falling round him 







that whatever supremacy woman attained, 

the scope of her efforts should of course be 
confined to ‘‘the society of her husband, the 
fond care of her children, the arrangements 
of her house, and the improvement of the 
grounds. ’” 

In a volume called ‘‘Letters on Female 
Character, addressed to a Young Lady on 
the Death of her Mother,’’ written by Mrs. 
Virginia Cary,—in her youth a member of the 
Monticello household,—I find the texts upon 
the title-page to be as follows: 

Let others fly to pleasure’s distant dome, 
Be mine the dearer task to please at home. 
Haley's “‘ Triumphs of Temper.” 

Thy husband shall rule over thee.—Gen. II: 16. 

But in the ‘‘Introduction’’ appear these 
sentences: ‘‘In this age of intellectual improve- 
ment (the year 1828), women have been ad- 
initted to a liberal participation of intellectual 
privileges. The lights of science and knowl- 
edge have been suffered to penetrate the night 
of ignorance in which custom and prejudice 
had enveloped the female mind. There exists 
no longer the watchful jealousy of every step 
toward emancipation which once made man 
the tyrant and oppressor of his feminine coad- 
jutor. Women hold their appropriate station 
in the seale of being without contention. They 
are allowed to mingle freely in the minor con- 
cerns of the social compact, and have full seope 
afforded to their latent energies. Their minds 
are no longer cramped by rigid domestic disci- 
pline, but soar above the narrow limits of 
family avocations, and catch a glimpse of those 
lights hitherto reserved for 
their master spirits. ’’ 

This, although a suffi- 
ciently bold assertion for a 
woman of that period, had 
yet its limitations. She was 
allowed to ‘‘mingle freely’’ 
only in the ‘‘minor con- 
cerns of the social compact, ’’ 
and to ‘‘catch a glimpse’’ 
only of ‘‘those lights, and 
so forth’’; farther than 
which it is evident her 
‘‘master spirit’’ had no idea 
of letting her go on any 
terms ! 

Early in the nineteenth 
century a girl’s appearance 
in society was, by most 
parents, esteemed the chief 
end of her efforts, a gateway 
leading to indispensable 
marriage and permanent 
domestic establishment. 

Almost before she had 
laid away her dolls, the 
poor young creature was 
taught to place the greatest 
possible stress upon the 
necessity of preserving her 
complexion and hair; of 
continually thinking of her 
back-bone ; and especially of 
restraining her young ani- 
mal impulse toward riding 
horses barebacked, climbing 
trees, wading in streams, 
shooting and fishing with 
her brothers, and joining in 
their athletic sports. 

In the ‘*Letters’’ above 
quoted is described a young lady introduced at 
a gathering of friends by her proud mother, in 
an ‘‘attitude studiously arranged for the dis- 
play of a fine hand and arm, and a luxuriant 
chevelure. Felicia was the acknowledged 
center of attraction. Indeed, her discomposure 
was evident if the general attention turned for 
an instant from herself to any other person. ’’ 


[’ was once asserted by Thomas Jefferson 


AT FELICIA’S ‘‘ COMING - OUT.” 


ELICIA then performed upon her harp 
F ‘*giving herself an artificial turn of features 

resembling a Grecian statue. Her voice 
quavered without music, but all its inflexions 
were evidently copied from some specimen of 
vocal excellence. After playing on the harp 
for some time, she rose and took a lyre from the 
chimneypiece, on which she performed with 
considerable ease and self-possession. When she 
had sufficiently displayed her musical powers, 
She put aside her instruments’’ (what a relief 
to the company!) ‘‘and turned the conversa- 
tion to poetry, some specimens of which she 
recited with the tone and gesture of an act- 
ress. She then spoke of dancing as her favorite 
recreation. Her politic mother had already 
procured music, which was summoned without 
delay to the apartment. Every variety of 
movement, from the elaborate quadrille to the 














and the moaning of the wind in his ears. And 
as Alvan looked, the bronze statue melted into 
a symbol of possibilities, the possibilities of a 
man who, daring all things in earnestness and 
for the right, shall surely win! 
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equivocal waltz, was now rehearsed amid mur- 
murs of applause and half-suppressed enco- 
miums from the wonder-struck spectators. ’’ 


THE *‘ YOUNG LADY’S JOURNAL.” 


O much for a débutante in the fifty-third 
S year of the independence of the United 
States. A more tiresome and egotistical 

creature could certainly not be imagined, and it 
is to be feared that any assemblage of friends 
convened in the honor of such a one to-day 
would have melted from the room before her 
performance was half achieved. If the young 
girls of one’s present acquaintance, whose 
mothers are preparing to launch them upon 
society, had to look forward to such an exhi- 
bition of their accomplishments, there would be 
fewer coming-out teas announced in the 
society columns of our newspapers. 

I have been reading ‘‘A Young Lady’s 
Journal of Virginia,’’ being the fragments 
of a diary written by a young woman of 
supposedly the best breeding of her day, 
for the benefit of her friend, Miss Polly 
Brent of Virginia. 

From this also I derive an understand- 
ing of the bound forward already made by 
woman’s position socially and intellectu- 
ally, when ‘‘ Letters on Female Character’’ 
were penned. The bevy of girls who 
form the dramatis persone of this chroni- 
cle, ‘*Nancy,’’ ‘‘Molly,’’ ‘‘Harriet’’ and 
‘*Hannah,’’ belonged to the families of Lee 
and Washington. 

They were charming creatures, I feel 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





THE NEw. 


sure, pretty, merry and generous of heart. But 
the aimless inanity of their lives and occupations 
makes one rejoice greatly at the different stand- 
ards of our day. The journal is kept by 
‘* Lucinda’’ for the benefit of her chum, 
‘*Marcia,’’ a romantic custom still extant in 
my own youth in Virginia, when I carried 
on, as ‘* Hermia,’’ a long correspondence 
through the post with a cousin addressed as 
‘*Helena,’’ to the care of our respective par- 
ents. 

When Lucinda was not allowing Sibby, 
her maid, to ‘‘crape her hair,’’ her mornings 
were spent in ‘‘getting drest’’ in such gar- 
ments as a ‘‘blue habit with a white sattin 
seirt,’’ or reading the adventures of Lady 
Julia Mandeville, over which she weeps till 
her eyes are much too red to be seen in 
company. 

Then she goes ‘‘driving out with the others in 
the Chariot,’’ returning visits, dining, resting 
in their rooms, walking out in the garden to 
eat figs, in the orchard to eat peaches, in the 
woods to eat nuts and grapes: drinking tea, 
‘*flirting all the evening with our beaux,’’ 
playing cards or dancing, supping, then going 
to their bedrooms. 

‘*At this point gaiety begins again,’’ writes 
Lucinda. ‘*We took it into our heads to want 
to eat oysters. We got up, put on our raps 
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and went down into the seller to get them. 
Do you think Mr. W. did not follow us and 
scear us just to death? We went on, tho’, 
and eat our oysters. We slept in the old 
Lady’s room, and she sat laughing fit to kill 
herself at us. She is a charming old lady. . . 

‘*T have for the first time read Pope’s Eloiza. 
I will give you my opinion of it. I do not 
like some of the sentiments. Some of Eloiza’s 
do not suit a female, I think. ... On our 
return from our walk, we lolled on the Sopha. 
. . . Well, my dear, they are come and brought 
Flora with them. She is very genteal and 
wears monstrous bustles. Two beaux dined 


here. In the evening two more came. We 
are all preparing to dance. Adieu. I hear 
the Fidle.’’ 


Of the different types described, one is 
greatly inclined to prefer the romping maid- 
ens, even with their objectionable horse-play 
and terrific appetites, to the young lady who 
played successively upon the harp and lyre, 
recited poetry in cold blood before her unde- 
fended guests, then danced in the ‘‘elaborate 
quadrille and the equivocal waltz. ’’ 

Another form of old-fashioned charmer, 
liberated from bondage by the spread of the 
higher standard of woman’s place in society, 
was the romantic damsel, victim of overexcited 
sensibilities, who saw everything in the glam- 
our of bygone ideality, would swoon or drop 


THE OLD. 


into poetry upon the smallest provocation, 
would die of a rose in aromatic pain, any- 
thing to assert her claim to the title of ‘‘a 
heroine. ’’ 


“SISTER NANCY’S’’ NEW FASHION. 


UCH was the Lady Cherubina de Willough- 
S by, whose adventures, recorded by Mr. 

Eaton Stannard Barrett, form delightful 
reading to those who are lucky enough to come 
across one of the rare copies of the amusing 
little skit. 

‘*Cherubina’’ was the outgrowth of remon- 
strance against this form of fashionable emo- 
tionalism. Her predecessors, always dressed 
in white, sat in the moonlight, warbling to their 
guitars, ate nothing in company, and gener- 
ally so conducted themselves as to be fit for 
immediate translation between the covers of a 
three-volume novel. 

This fair one also had her day, and is gone 
down the stream of fads accomplished. 

Still another creature of fantastic habit in 
bygone years was shé who stooped in the 
shoulders, in imitation of an antique statue. 
An old letter.I have read says, ‘‘Sister Nancy 
has got the new fashionable craze, and enters 
the room with her head drooping. If ’twere 
suddenly announec’d that females of fashion 
hold their heads upright, she would be the 
first to stand straight as a ramrod, I’ll warrant 
her !’”” 

All these absurdities sprang from the old 
doctrine of our grandmothers’ times, that a girl 
to fulfil her mission in society properly must 
conduct herself always with a view to eliciting 
personal admiration and attention. 

In early American homes the ‘‘female’’ 
young person was literally the pampered sov- 
ereign of her family circle. Her incomplete 
education terminated at sixteen; she was put 
forward by consent of her home people as the 
one really interesting being among them; her 
elders and her juniors uniting to efface them- 
selves that she might shine. Every effort 
possible was made by her parents that she 














might dress and dance and entertain her 
friends, no matter what the rest went without. 

As soon as the supreme end and aim of her 
existence was accomplished, and a husband 
was annexed, she most often dropped out of 
sight into insignificance. Accomplishments, 
music, especially, were thrown aside, a book 
was never opened, and the poor soul made no 
further attempt to play off her little airs and 
graces upon the public, since nobody noticed 
her. ° 


AMERICAN GIRLS OF 1834. 


RS. Frances Anne Kemble, in her com- 
ments on American society in 1554, 
laments that hardly a young married 

woman of her acquaintance keeps herself up 
to the mark of her ambition in maidenhood. 

**Many of them, when they become mothers, 
lose looks, health and strength, and are mere 
wrecks comparatively, without enjoyment or 
utility in existence. ’’ 

What a wholesome and delightful contrast 
between those early last century ladies and 
the representatives of the same class to-day! 
Now it is hard to find any family wherein one 
or another girl is not pursuing some healthy 
occupation which takes her thoughts away 
from herself and helps to make her a useful 
member of society. The real emancipation 
of our womanhood began when 
woman ceased to think of man as 
‘‘a tyrant and oppressor of his 
feminine coadjutor,’’ and saw that 
he welcomed her as a worker at 
his side. 

Clever women were there in 
abundance just before and during 
our war, to leave substantial mark 
upon the literature of America as 
novelists, poets and essayists. But 
it has been reserved for later years 
to reveal astonishing statistics of 
their achievements in other fields 
of labor. And in like fashion have 
the girls who make no aspiration 
toward appearance before the pub- 
lic in any wage-earning vocation 
advanced signally in a_ serious 
attempt to fit themselves for higher 
companionability to man. 

In society we hear discussed— 
as a result, no doubt, of the excel- 
lent ‘‘current events’’ talks in 
schools and drawing-rooms —topics 
involving statecraft, travel, adven- 
ture, war, experimental philoso- 
phies and discoveries in science, as 
well as art, music and literature. 
Everywhere abroad one meets 
young women athirst for personal 
observation of places, pictures and 
buildings with which they are per- 
fectly familiar before crossing the 
Atlantic. 

Indeed, some of these untravelled 
maidens are delightful cicerones, 
and I have noted with pleasure 
upon the face of a recent school- 
girl, in Rome for the first time, 
the flash of rapturous satisfaction 
produced by her identification of 
some famous chapel or fresco, about which 
she has already written in her prize essay, sev- 
eral thousand miles away! 

So with music—a concert of classical, not 
popular, numbers is now often rendered more 
interesting by the sight of young women in the 
audience following with the score. No one 
who respects herself ventures to whisper or 
chatter during any serious performance. Those 
to whom the divine art breathes upon dull ears 
dare not provoke public disapprobation by fail- 
ing to preserve a respectful silence, so that 
others may enjoy. 

A pleasing sequence of the withdrawal of 
the American young girl a little into the back- 
ground in favor of her mother or chaperon,— 
now demanded by the exigencies of fashion, — is 
the sense of repose to the eye, mind and ear of 
the general public. For it is an indubitable 
fact that the average ‘*female’’ of tender age, 
when she is left unchecked to take the center 
of the stage, loses all power of self-control in 
the matter of restraining her voice and actions. 
To see a party of them, without an older 
person, enter a public place or vehicle, and 
proceed to enlighten every one within earshot 
about their intimate personal affairs, is still 
possible. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 


( SOMING through Boston a few months 

since, on my way south from Bar Harbor, 

I took the seat engaged for me in the 
drawing-room car for New York, and awaited 
the departure of the train. Suddenly a party 
of young women invaded the car, and soon made 
their private affairs known to every one. Their 
high-pitched voices rose over all other sounds. 
Their incessant laughter at their own wit 
depressed all round them. At one moment 
they rushed forward to the platform of the 
vestibule train. The cause was the arrival of 
two young men, who had come to see the last 
of the departing travellers. 

To their credit be it said, these youths 
refused every invitation, repeated and pressing 
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though they were, to ‘‘come inside the car and 
have a little fun.’’ They even looked foolish, 
and as if they wished they had not come at all. 

Their arrival, however, had put the finishing 
touch upon the excitement of the occasion. 
The three visiting girls made of themselves, 
together with the two who were about to leave, 
an almost impenetrable wall in the doorway 
and on the platform. Their tones became 


louder, more animated, and the rest of the 
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passengers, now resigning themselves to an 
inevitable evil, looked liké martyrs until the 
trainmen finally put the invaders off. 

So, I fear, even the light of modern progress 
upon woman’s path has not entirely sufficed to 
change untutored nature in our young woman- 
kind. But the time is coming fast when they 
will see farther, and teach their own children 
to improve upon their standards, as we have 
upon those of girlhood long gone by. 
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AX was walking slowly from the gateway 
toward the house. The October night 
was so mild that he had stolen out bare- 

headed on the errand which had taken him to 
the road. The errand might have been con- 
sidered an odd one; he wanted to look at the 
house! . 

He wanted to see it with the eyes of the 
prospective purchasers, Jarvis Burnside and 
Neil Chase. 

He walked slowly back under the shadow of 
the great trees at the side of what had once 
been a lawn. Two figures had just come out 
upon the porch; he recognized them as the 
Chases. 

They stood a moment under the lanterns, 
looking back into the hallway, then turned 
and came down the steps. They surveyed the 
house as they did so; they backed farther 
away from it; they strolled round to the side 
and viewed it from that point. Finally, as 
Max halted beside a tree trunk, watching them, 
they began to walk down the driveway, turn- 
ing from time to time to gaze back at the house 
front. 

‘“*Tt’s simply stunning!’? Dorothy said, 
eagerly, as they passed Max. ‘‘I’d rather 
have it than forty new houses. When it’s re- 
stored, it will have such an air! I don’t sup- 
pose they appreciate it at all, do they? Oh, 
do get hold of it before anybody tells them !’’ 

‘He says Sally is crazy to live in it, but 
that can’t be because she realizes its value. ’’ 

‘*No, she’s just old-fashioned child enough 
to like it because it’s homelike, and her uncle 
and grandfather lived in it, not because it’s 
such a swell type of the real old thing that 
people rave over so now.’’ . 

‘*Max isn’t the sort to care for it, either. 
But he has an eye on the cash. I shall have 
to put up a fair price, all right, to get it. I 
say, won’t that gateway be a corker when it’s 
put right ?’’ 

They walked on out of hearing, but Max 
had heard all that was necessary to make him 
tingle. 

‘*Oh, it will be a corker, will it?’’ he said 
to himself, as he made for the back of the 
house by way of the pine grove. ‘‘Maybe it 
will, old man—but not when you put it right! 
I’d sell it to Jarve Burnside before I’d sell it 
to you, but I — Hello, where are you going ?’’ 

He had almost run into Jarvis, hastily 
emerging from the kitchen door with a smoking 
jack-o’-lantern, the candle of which had made 
of it both a wreck and the source of a hor- 
rible odor. Jarvis cast the pumpkin to one 
side and wiped his hands on his handkerchief. 
‘* Just prevented a small conflagration of corn- 
stalks,’’ he explained. ‘‘What are you doing, 
prowling round your own back door ?’’ 

*‘Making up my mind not to sell this place, 
to you or to anybody else,’’ said Max, 
promptly. 

‘Good work! I don’t blame you. I cer- 
tainly don’t want it—if you do. I hope you 
won’t go back on letting me rent a few acres, 
though, to try my hand at farming in the 
spring ?’’ 

‘* Jarve,’’ Max sat down on the kitchen step, 
‘‘do you seriously think a fellow could make 
a living off this land—taking into account all 
the squash-bugs and fruit-tree pests and tomato 
grubs and every other thing that I’ve always 
understood make the life of the farmer miser- 
able?’’ 

‘*T think,’’ replied Jarvis, ‘‘that trying to 
do it, with the help of all the experience that 
modern experiment stations have placed at our 
hands, would be about the most interesting 
thing possible. You might not want to give 
up all other business till you had proved that 
you really could do it, but I certainly do think 
the thing would be well worth trying. It’s 
being attempted more and more these days by 
educated men, college graduates and profes- 
sional men of all ranks, partly for the pure 
interest of the thing, partly because the out- 
door life is about the best worth living. ’’ 

‘*This idea of living out here in winter,’’ 
Max went off on a new tack, ‘‘it’s seemed to 
me absolute foolishness. But if Neil Chase is 
so anxious to move in before we can move 
out au 

‘*Neil Chase !’? 

‘*Yes. He practically made me an offer for 
the place to-night. ’’ 

‘*Well, well! Going to consider it??? 

‘‘Hardly! See here, could we keep warm 
in that barracks this winter ?’’ 

‘*You don’t have to live all over it. With 
those fireplaces and waste wood enough in your 





lot up there to run a bDilast- 
furnace, I don’t see why you 
should have any fear of freez- 
ing.’? 

“Our little stock of furni- 
ture wouldn’t go anywhere in 
furnishing. ’’ 

‘Tt would furnish a certain 
amount of space. Keep the 
rest shut up till you could 
furnish it.’’ 

“*T shouldn’t think of the 
thing for a minute, ’’ said Max, 
in the tone of one who explains 
the inconsistency of so sudden 
a change of attitude, ‘‘if I 
hadn’t this day been notified 
that the price of our flat is to 
go up ten dollars a month on 
the first of November. It’s an 
outrage !’’ 

At this moment some one 
looked out of the kitchen 
window and then asked Mary 
Ann inside if she had seen 
anything lately of Mr. Max. 

‘*T suppose we’ll have to go 
back to the crowd,’’ admitted 
Max, and they returned just 
in time to see the first guests 
taking their leave. 

When all had gone, Jarvis 
hunted up Sally. He found 
her in one of the dressing- 
rooms, extinguishing candles 
which had nearly burned to 
the bottom of the lanterns, and 
were threatening their inflam- 
mable surroundings. 

‘*Here, don’t touch those 
things with your thin clothes 
on!’? Jarvis cried. ‘‘We fel- 
lows must go round and make 
all safe—no taking any chance 
with the house full of dry corn- 
stalks. But first—have you 
had a good time to-night ?’’ 

‘*A glorious time. All the evening I’ve felt 
as if I lived here—it looked so furnished, some- 
how, with all the lights and decorations. ’’ 

‘*Made you want to live here more than 
ever, didn’t it?’’ 

‘*It did, indeed. And in ten days we shall 
be going back to town.’’ 

‘*Perhaps you won’t.’’ 

She stared at him. ‘‘What in the world do 
you mean ?’’ 

‘*T don’t mean anything, ’’ said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I’m like a small boy bursting with the 
secret information that there’s to be ice- 
cream for dinner. So I didn’t mean anything 
—but I’d like to shake hands on it, just the 
same. ’’ 

‘* Jarvis !’’ She let him seize both her hands 
and shake them up and down. ‘‘You do mean 
something !’” ’ 

**Come out in the hall and do the corn-stalk 
prance with me. ’’ 

‘*The corn-stalk prance! What in the world 
is that? Are you crazy?’’ 

‘*T’ll teach it to you,’’ and he led her out 
into the wide hall, which had been all the 
evening the most attractive spot in the house. 
He pulled two stalks from one of the sheaves 
which stood on each side of the great fireplace. 
He handed her one, and throwing the other 
across his shoulder as if it were a gun, marched 
to the drawing-room door. The musicians 
were just putting away their instruments, 
having played till the last guests were out of 
hearing. 

‘*Just one more, will you?’’ he asked, grin- 
ning at them in a way which they understood 
meant an extra fee. 

Then he came back to Sally. ‘Now for 
it!’? he said. ‘I never did this myself,— 
nor heard of it,—but if we can’t do an im- 
promptu turn to-night, on our high spirits, 
we never can again. Come on,’’ as the music 
burst forth. And he made her an impressive 
bow. 

Smiling, and ready enough to follow his lead, 
Sally returned him a sweeping courtesy, in 
minuet style. 

‘*Hi, what’s this?’’ cried Bob, returning 
from the porch, where he, with the others, 
had been watching the departure of the pro- 
cession of carriages and automobiles which 
had borne the guests away. 

‘*Here, come and see what’s going on!’’ he 
shouted back to the porch, and they came 
hurrying in. Mrs. Burnside and Donald Ferry, 





Josephine and Max, Mrs. Ferry and Alec and 
Uncle Timothy ranged themselves along the 
walls. 

Jarvis and Sally might have been impro- 
vising, there was no doubt that they were, but 
the result was the product of inspiration. Up 
and down, double and single, in and out, round 
and round, with all manner of fancy steps, 
both surprising and picturesque, saluting each 
other every now and then with bows, with 
wavings of the corn-stalks, with gestures of 
greeting and farewell. 

Jarvis, without his glasses, his face brilliant 
with life and merriment, looked a different 
fellow from the one his friends had been 
accustomed to see of late; and Sally, her 
cheeks like crimson carnations, her eyes dark 
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“AULD LANG SYNE.” 


with fun and happiness, her steps the embodi- 
ment of youthful grace, was a fascinating figure 
to watch. 

‘‘Isn’t that the prettiest thing you ever 
saw ?’’ asked Josephine of Donald Ferry, as 
he stood beside her with folded arms. 

He nodded. 

‘*T suppose they’re making it up as they 
go along,’’ he said, ‘‘but it’s very clever and 
charming. I didn’t know your brother had 
it in him to be so gay.’’ 

*‘Oh, he has. It’s this long bother with his 
eyes that has made him look like an owl, and 
feel like one. He has plenty of fun and energy 
in him when it gets a chance. And isn’t Sally 
dear? I never saw her look prettier than 
to-night. ’’ 

Ferry looked down at the dark head beside 
him. As for Josephine herself, although he 
would not bluntly tell her so, she had seldom 
presented a more winsome picture. Her dark 
coloring and piquant features possessed a qual- 
ity very close to beauty, and her smile at Sally, 
at a moment when the girl, sweeping close, 
made her friend a special salutation, was un- 
doubtedly a very attractive thing. 

A burst of enthusiastic applause greeted 
the final whirl and bows of the ‘‘corn-stalk 


prance,’’ and Sally, breathless, dropped upon | edged 


the bottom step of the wide staircase. Jarvis, 
coming close to Max, whose hand-clapping was 
of the heartiest, said in his friend’s ear, ‘‘Why 
not tell her now that you’ve decided to stay 
here? You’ll make this the happiest night 
of her life, if you do.’’ 

Max looked at him. He was in a more 
genial mood than he had been in for some 
time. Somehow his new understanding that 
the Lanes possessed a more valuable piece of 
property than they had realized, property for 
which two buyers were ready at any hour to 
give them a satisfactory price, had put him 
into good humor. Then he had been all the 
evening playing the pleasant part of host under 
conditions which had called forth many com- 
plimentary remarks from guests whose opinions 
he valued, and he was experiencing the 
comfortable glow which comes with such a 
role. 

The sight of his little sister just now, making 
of herself so charming a spectacle, had caused 
him to feel an unusual stirring of pride in her. 
All these factors combined to help Jarvis’s 
suggestion. 

He approached his sister and stood before 
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her. ‘‘That wasn’t so bad,’’ he said, approv- 
ingly. ‘‘You and Jarve had better get out a 
copyright on that—you worked in some pretty 
fancy steps. Got your skates on to-night, 
haven’t you?’’ 

Sally thrust forward a small, white - shod 
foot. ‘‘No, only some badly used-up pumps. 
If it hadn’t been for Bob and his pipe-ciay 
they would never have been presentable 
again. ’’ 

‘*You’re certainly great on making things 
go. -Er—that is—suppose you could make six 
chairs, a table and an old couch furnish that 
room in there—for the winter ?’’ 

Their eyes met. Those who happened to 
be observing from a little distance—and of these 
there were at least three who had as yet been 
unable to take their eyes off 
Sally—saw such a wave of 
delight sweep over her expres- 
sive face as made it even more 
vivid than they had ever seen 
it. After an instant’s wide- 
eyed silence, her lips parted, 
the girl was on her feet. 

‘“*Max! Do you mean it? 
Are we to stay? Oh—you old 
dear! Make our things fur- 
nish that room? Of course I 
can hdd 

Her arms were round his 
neck for the space of two 
seconds; then she had seized 
his hand, and was pulling him 
toward the others. Jarvis, 
watching Max’s face, saw 
there more amiability than 
he could have hoped. Yet it 
would have been a strangely 
flinty heart, he thought, that 
could have resisted Sally to- 
night. 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen,’ 
Sally made them a low bow, 
‘*we are so glad you’ve en- 
joyed our hospitality. Allow 
us to express our hope that 
we may have the pleasure of 
entertaining you often during 
the winter. We shall be at 
home here every Saturday eve- 
ning throughout the season— 
pop-corn refreshments and 
corn-stalk-fiddle music, with 
conversation !?? 

Bob was first to respond. 
With a shout, he dashed into 
the long drawing-room, from 
which the musicians had now 
departed, and relieved his 
feelings by turning a series of 
handsprings from one end of it 
to the other. 

Alec, who had not much 
cared to spend the winter in 
the country, but had of late become immensely 
drawn toward Donald Ferry, reflected that 
there might be good times forthcoming out 
here which would never happen in town. So 
he grinned pleasantly enough. 

Uncle Timothy, beaming, said, ‘‘That’s very 
good!’’ to Mrs. Burnside, and she returned 
warmly : 

‘Indeed, I think it is, Mr. Rudd.’’ 

Josephine clapped both her hands, then 
ran to wring Sally’s and Max’s, declaring 
joyfully: 

‘*You’ll be the most popular resort outside 
the city.’’ 

Jarvis followed, to observe, ‘‘I think it’s a 
wise decision, and I hope it will mean a part- 
nership in strawberries and squashes next 
summer. You’ll see me out soon with seed- 
catalogues—since we didn’t find any behind 
that locked door last April.’’ 

‘*We shall be so glad to have such neighbors 
for the winter, ’’ said Mrs. Ferry, with genuine 
pleasure in her face. ‘‘And I hope Donald 
and I can do something toward making you 
feel that you have real country neighbors of 
the kind who are counted as assets. ’’ 

“Tf it weren’t for you people, I don’t think 
I should have the courage to try it,’’ acknowl- 
Max. 

‘*We’ll make it such a winter you’ll never 
have the courage to go back,’’ prophesied 
Ferry. ‘‘I have a pair of toboggans stowed 
away somewhere; I’ll send for them when 
the snow comes. That slope from your timber- 
lot down across the fields —’’ 

Bob, returning from the handspring episode, 
caught these words and raised a whoop of 
anticipation. ‘*Hi—toboggans!’’ he was heard 
to ejaculate at intervals during the next ten 
minutes. 

‘‘Sally,’? said Uncle Timothy Rudd, ‘‘up in 
New Hampshire, where I used to live before 
I came to stay with your family, there is an 
attic full of old furniture which belonged to my 
father. I have never disposed of it, because 
certain associations made me have an affection 
for it. It is pretty old style, and not, I am 
afraid, in very good condition, but if you care 
for it —’’ - 

**O Uncle Timmy! No matter how old it is 
or how shaky, we can use it.’’ 

‘*Probably the older and shakier it is, the 
more valuable when it’s been restored,’’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Burnside. 

**T should say so,’’ declared Jarvis, with 















emphasis. 
Chases rave over some of theirs. ’’ 

‘*Let’s make a circle on the hearth for good 
luck,’’ proposed Josephine. 

Beckoning, she led the way toward the fire- 
place, where the flames of the big logs, which 
had leaped and danced there all the evening, 
carefully fed by Bob from time to time, had 
now died down into a mass of brilliant coals. 

On each side the sheaves of yellow corn- 
stalks stood like sentinels, and above a row 
of jack-o’-lanterns, whose candles had been 
renewed when they threatened to burn low, 
looked cheerfully down from the high chimney- 
piece. 

‘‘All join hands,’’ commanded Josephine, 
‘and sing ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ ”’ 

‘Will you let such new acquaintances join 


in that song?’’ asked Mrs. Ferry, as Alec, . 


who was next her, caught her hand in obdience 
to orders. 

‘-Of course we will. We hope that time will 
make you old friends,’? answered Uncle Tim- 
othy, gallantly, stretching out his hand, as he 
stood upon her other side. 

It is rather curious how, in any such group- 
ing, certain combinations come about. Neither 
Jarvis Burnside nor Donald Ferry seemed to 
make any abrupt moves, and there certainly 
was a moment when it might have seemed the 
natural thing that Jarvis should grasp Uncle 
Timothy’s hand, Ferry seize upon Bob’s. But 
so it did not turn out. 

When the circle began slowly to revolve 
before the fire, one of Sally’s hands was in 
Jarvis’s, the other in that of the neighbor who 
could chop down’ trees as easily as he could 
address audiences, and whose hand, therefore, 
possessed a warm and even grip which sug- 
gested both friendliness and strength. Upon 
Donald Ferry’s farther side was Josephine, 
and Max clasped her other hand. As for Alec 
and Bob, it did not matter much to them 
whose hands they held, so that the circle moved 
briskly and sang lustily. And this it surely 
did. 

‘*Are you happy, little girl?’’ asked Jarvis, 
bending to speak into Sally’s ear as the circle 
broke up. 

Smiling, Sally dashed away a tear. ‘‘So 
happy I’m almost crying,’’ she owned. ‘‘It’s 
beginning to seem as if we were going to have 
a—home, a real home once more—as much as 
we ever can—without — 

‘*T understand,’’ he whispered, and led her 
away down the hall, that she might recover 
the poise the singing of the old song had 
shaken. 

‘*They must have been here often when we 
children were little, ’’ she murmured, pausing by 
the open door under the staircase, which led to 
a side porch. Just here she was hidden from 
the rest. 

‘I’m sure they were. I remember driving 
out here once with your father, and seeing 
him sit in front of that hall fireplace with your 
Uncle Maxwell, talking business. They were 
here more, I imagine, when you were very 
small than afterward, when you were old 
enough to remember. ’’ 

‘*They’ve been here, ’’ said Sally. ‘‘They’ve 
walked about these old floors and looked out 
of these windows. That makes it home to 
me. And if I can only make it home to the 
others —’’ 

‘*You couldn’t help making it home—any- 
where. ’”” 

“OQ Jarvis, you’re such a good friend! I 
keep telling you that, till you must be tired of 
hearing it.’’ 

‘I’m not tired of hearing it.’’ 

Sally wiped her eyes, put her handkerchief 
away, and faced about. 

‘*Now I can go back,’’ she said. ‘*‘Thank 
you for giving me a chance to put Sally 
Lunn in order. The mistress of a mansion 
like this must always have herself in hand, 
mustn’t she?’’ 

Standing on her own hearthstone, Sally 
said good night to all her guests like the 
grand lady she gaily affected to be. But 
like the girl she was, she ran after them to 
wave her hand at them from the big porch, 
crying, ‘‘Come again—please all do come 
again—oh, very soon!’’ 

THE END. 


A PREDATORY ANIMAL. 


HROUGHOUT southern Oregon, and 
about the Klamath, Malheur and other 
government reservations, there are many 

alkaline lakes and tule marshes, where peli- 
cans, white egrets, Western grebes and other 
birds of beautiful plumage now breed in great 
numbers. 

One may say that the persecuted birds have 
sought refuge in these desert regions to escape 
the guns of their human hunters. For these 
are the birds which fashion so remorselessly 
pursues, following them first to one distant 
retreat, then another. 

In these arid solitudes the hunted refugees 
spend the nesting season and rear their broods ; 
and here their good friend, the forest ranger, 
sees them, grows familiar with their ways, 
and so far as he can, protects them. 

For a ranger’s duties are by no means wholly 
confined to timber-cruising or guarding against 
forest fires. It falls to his lot occasionally to 
hunt down and destroy noxious or predatory 
animals which are doing harm on the public 
domain. At times, too, he may be called upon 
to drive out or capture bad men, for human 
beings sometimes become ‘‘predatory animals’’ 
of the most dangerous type. 

On several occasions last year I rode round 
a lake walled in by gray volcanic crags. From 
its shallow opaline waters rise four or five 
rocky islets of strange columnar aspect. These 
the grebes and egrets have taken possession of 
as their summer homes. 

On the shores of the lake I saw the ashes 
of camp-fires, and near them the 
feathers, decaying bodies or skele- 
tons of hundreds of pelicans, herons 
and other birds of plumage. 

It was not difficult to guess what 
was going on. A _ plume-hunter 
was reaping a rich harvest off the 
poor birds, now in their most 
defenseless condition. 

One day in June I sighted his 
smoke across the lake, and rode 
round to interview him. 

He was skinning grebes as I came 
round by the shore, and had not 
seen me. His horse stood by, and 
on the ground was a large hamper. 
I dismounted and approached 
quietly through the tall tules. 
The horse heard me first and 
started; and with that the hunter 
looked round, jumped to his feet 
and put his hand on his pistol. 
But I hailed him pleasantly. 

‘*Hello, friend! Am I on your 
kunting-ground?’’ I asked. 
‘*Didn’t know any one had pre- 
empted this lake.’’ 

He stared hard at me, a man 
about thirty, keen-eyed, wiry, and 
well armed with revolver and 
knife. 

‘*Are you a hunter?’’ he asked, 
sullenly, as I came up and offered 
to shake hands. 

‘*Oh, I hunt a little sometimes, ’’ 
I replied. ‘‘Nice place for it here. 
Good money in these birds.’’ 

He continued looking hard at 
me, sizing me up. I knew I 
would have to draw him out a 
bit at first and be pretty careful. 

‘*Where d’ye hail from?’’ he asked, still not 
moderating the sullen suspicion of his tone. 

‘*Spokane,’’ said I. ‘‘And you??? 

He made no reply. 

‘*Lonesome place down here,’’ I continued, 
without noticing his reticence. ‘‘Don’t you 
want a pard? I’m fresh here, but I can shoot 
a bit. I reckon, too, that I could manage the 
business end of it. These plumes go to New 
York, I suppose. I know something about 
the market there. ’’ 

‘*Ts that what you’re here for?’’ he asked. 





‘Oh, don’t ask me any such question as 


By John Gerald Sanborn. 











that,’? said I, laughing. ‘‘Taking plumes 
is contrary to law, you know.’’ 

‘*The law doesn’t come this way much, ’’ he 
remarked, and went on with his work for some 
minutes in silence, evidently considering the 
chances with me and what might come of 
standing me off or taking me at my word. 

‘*How much do you know about the New 
York market ?’’ he finally asked. 

‘*Well,’’ I said, ‘‘I know that a fine egret, 
in good condition, fetches fifty dollars, a peli- 
can crest fifteen, a Western grebe’s skin any- 
where from five to twenty.’’ 

He tossed a grebe skin into his hamper. 

‘‘How would you get our stuff to New 
York ?”’ he asked, craftily. 

‘*Pack it in three or four big trunks, and 
travel with it as if I were a commercial trav- 
eller and those trunks were my samples. ’’ 

He looked me over again. ‘‘Not a bad idea. 
Think you could do it?’’ 

**Do it every time,’’ said I. 

‘*How much d’ye figure on?’’ he asked. 

‘Oh, well,’’ I said, ‘‘the nesting season for 
these birds here is seventy or eighty days: 
I guess you average twenty birds a day, for 
three days in the week. That’s good for 
fourteen or fifteen thousand a season, isn’t 
it??? 

‘*Think we could double that if we went in 
together ?’’ 

‘*Kasily.’? 

I could guess what was passing in his mind. 
That he hated me was clear enough, and that 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





“HOW WOULD YOU GET OUR STUFF TO NEW YORK?” 


he meant to get rid of me somehow, I felt 
sure. ‘‘If I took you in with me, what lay 
would you want?’’ he asked. 

‘*Half and half, of course,’’ I said. ‘‘But 
isn’t this on a reservation ?’’ I asked, suddenly. 
“Do those ranger chaps ever come round 
here?’’ 

‘*Not often. There’s only one, anyhow. ’’ 

‘*Will he trouble us ?’’ 

The fellow laughed. ‘‘He will never trouble 
me but once,’’ he said. 

No good could come of further talk, I 
thought. ‘‘There’s one thing against our being 
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‘*You should have heard the Neil , 


partners,’’ I said, slowly. ‘‘I am the ranger 
here,’ and you are my prisoner.’’ 
He jumped to his feet and grabbed for his 


pistol. But I had him covered. ‘‘None of 
that!’ I shouted. ‘‘ Hands up! Quick! 
Higher! Now turn round.’’ 


Coming up behind him, I took the revolver 
and knife from his belt. I knew, however, 
that I could not get him out from there with- 
out handcuffs. I had put a pair in my pocket 
that morning, and now attempted to snap them 
on his wrists as he stood with his back to me. 

But that is not easy when you have one hand 
fully occupied with firearms. The instant 
he felt the handeuff close on his right wrist, 
he whirled and clinched with me. We stum- 
bled backward over his hamper, and nearly 
fell in the embers of the fire. I threw my own 
pistol away, to have both hands free; and 
then we went over the wet sand of the shore 
there, first at the edge of the water, then back 
into the tules. 

It was life or death for me. The fellow 
struck, gouged and fought with a murderous 
fury I never saw equaled. I found, too, that 
he was left-handed, and that bothered me. 
All the while he was trying to work round to 
those revolvers, or the knife, that lay on the 
ground. 

At first he was nearly a match for me, 
but he got out of breath sooner than I did. 
I thanked my lucky stars for the good ath- 
letic training I had had, and the course of 
ju-jutsu I had taken at San Francisco. I held 
fast to him, and watched my chance, while 
he jumped, lunged, struck and cursed, first 
struggling hard to get to a weapon, then 
swinging the handcuff that dangled from his 
wrist, in an effort to hit my head with it; but 
the connecting links were too short. 

Twice he renewed his violent struggles, then 
collapsed, panting heavily. I mastered him 
now, got my knee on his chest, and 
then, after a fresh tussle, snapped 
on the other cuff. 

‘* Lie there and lie still,’’ I said, 
and getting up, secured the knife 
and one of the pistols; the other 
one—my own —lay on the other side 
of him, about ten feet away. As I 
went to get it, he whirled over on 
the ground twice and tried’to grab 
it, but I kicked it out of his reach. 

Frightened by the struggle, his 
horse had run off, but hearing mine 
whinny, coursed round and joined 
her. I called to mine, and she 
came, the other following. ‘‘Get 
up and mount your horse,’’ I said. 

He refused and defied me, with 
an outburst of imprecations. 

‘*Very well,’’ I said. ‘‘In that 
case I shall have to tie you up 
tight and leave you lying here with 
the mosquitoes, while I go and get 
help,’’ and taking the riata from 
my saddle, I proceeded to make 
my words good. 

With that he gave in, and got on 
his horse. I looped the line about 
his ankles, under the pony’s belly, 
and laced him up to his saddle so 
securely that there was no chance 
of his slipping off and running 
away. Then we took the trail out 
to Ringold—thirty-two miles. 

There I handed my prisoner over 
to justice, in the person of the 
local sheriff, and justice of the 
peace. 

I had done my duty; but the 
result, I am sorry to say, was 
far from satisfactory to the public 
interests. Although this fellow was an old 
offender, and had broken the law both of Oregon 
and California for years, and had also resisted 
arrest and attempted the life of an officer in 
the discharge of his duties, he was fined ten 
dollars and costs merely! 

At present he is back at his old business, 
shooting grebes and egrets at another of those 
desert lakes; and I am told he says that the 
next time he and I meet, one or the other of 
us will fail to reappear in the haunts of men. 

Such are the asperities of a ranger’s life in 
the present unformed state of public opinion. 





T was on Houston Street, New York, that 

Mr. Harms, the evening-school teacher, and 

Mike met at a corner on a certain December 
evening. Mike was running, and Mr. Harms 
was walking fast, for there was snow on the 
ground and frost in the air; but just for a 
moment the man delayed the boy. 

‘*Mike,’’ he said, ‘‘isn’t this almost too cold 
to be out barefooted ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’? was the answer, ‘‘but I don’t 
want to miss a night at de evenin’ school.’’ 

‘*Well, what’s the trouble?’’ 

‘*Me fadder is mendin’ me shoes to-night, for 
he can’t fix ’em any odder time. ’’ 

Now Mike had been working hard all day, 
as he did every day, in a big factory, and had 
another good excuse, that of physical fatigue, 
for staying at home. 

Mr. Harms felt very proud of his constancy 
—the more proud when he remembered that 
Mike had joined the school only two months 
before, and although ‘‘sharp’’ as a lad could 
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be, seemed at that time not to care to learn 
anything except the ways and habits that 
drag a man down. 

Mike’s transformation had begun. Here was 
proof of it. But besides school acquirements, 
there are such things as natural virtues, and 
later in the same evening Mr. Harms proved 
that his pupils were already well grounded in 
these. 

**Cold night, boys,’’ the teacher said, as he 
faced his class. 

‘*Yes, sir,’? came back in the full-throated 
chorus that seems distinctive of the New York 
evening schools. 

‘*T saw a barefooted boy running down 
Houston Street to-night,’’ the teacher went 
on, ‘‘and when he told me he had to come just 








as he was, or miss school, I felt proud of him 
—and the rest of my boys, for I don’t think 
he was the only one who would do it, do 
you?’? - 

The replies showed more than one opinion, 
but they were on the whole quite satis- 
factory. 

Meanwhile Mike, in his seat by the radiator, 
was getting uneasy. 

‘*Never mind, Mike,’’ added the teacher. 
‘*None of us is ashamed of being poor, but 
we shall be ashamed if we ‘always stay 
poor. ’’ 

Suddenly a hand went up. 
please may I leave the room? 
home and come right back.’’ 
may I?’’ said two other boys at once. 


‘“*Mr. Harms, 
I want to go 
‘*Mr. Harms, 
‘Mr. 





Harms, I want to go, too,’’ said still a fourth. 
Ordinarily the teacher would have said some- 
thing else than the ‘‘ Yes’’ he returned to each, 
but he felt sure that this was no common case 
and that he was doing right. Very promptly, 
too, the four boys came back. 

One brought a pair of shoes to lend Mike to 
wear home; one a pair that Mike could have, 
‘if he wouldn’t mind the patch’’; one a pair 
that Mike was welcome to, because the owner 
had outgrown them, and the fourth boy brought 
an overcoat which had become too small for 
him, but which proved to fit Mike well. So 
that was the end of his troubles, for that 
time. 

The little incident is true; but its chief value 
is that it is characteristic of the ‘‘raw material’’ 
that the evening schools in the great cities find 
to work upon. Such material is capable of 
being molded to sturdy citizenship, and al- 
though the work is not always easy, it is 
worth while. 
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SIR LEANDER S. [DR.] JAMESON. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
OW that a safe and sane Fourth of July is 
in sight, a movement for a decent and dig- 
nified New-year’s day may properly be begun 
in certain parts of the country. 


YRTUGAL is kind to its deposed king. 

Instead of confiscating the royal estates, it 
has consented that he may receive the revenues 
from them pending a complete financial settle- 
ment. 


F Texas were as thickly settled as Rhode 

Island, it would have one hundred and thirty- 
four million inhabitants—almost one-tenth of 
the entire population of the globe. Every man, 
woman and child could have more than an 
acre of land at that. 


PARADE extending over a route from 

Pittsburg to New Orleans has been sug- 
gested, in honor of the hundredth anniversary 
this year of Capt. Nicholas Roosevelt’s trip 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in the 
first steamboat to make the voyage. It would, 
perhaps, be the longest parade in history. 


B ypabeaye Jameson, who led into the Trans- 
vaal the raid which precipitated the Boer 
War, and who was detested by the British 
Liberals for it, has been knighted by the King 
under the present Liberal government. The 
exigencies of imperial politics are responsible 
for the change in Liberal policy toward South 
Africans. 


| Severs Gustavus of Sweden has recently 
knighted ten Americans of Swedish birth 
or blood, most of them clergymen, for their 
activities in religious or charitable work in 
this country in recent years. Although titles 
of nobility are not given in the United States, 
there is appreciation, rather than resentment, 
when worthy Americans are thus singled out 
for distinction by the government of the land 
they left beyond the seas. 


MAN Y rich Americans adopt the sensible 
plan of giving away their millions while 
they are alive, so that they may see the good 
that they do. Of the one hundred and forty 
or fifty millions paid over for public educational 
and charitable purposes last year less than 
one-third was bequeathed by will. The other 
two-thirds came from men or women who had 
the personal pleasure of saying ‘‘You are 
welcome’’ when they were thanked. 

OW should you like to own an apple-tree 

worth thirty thousand dollars? That sum 
was recently refused by a nursery company in 
Washington for a tree which is producing a 
new and exceedingly promising variety of fruit, 
having marvelous keeping properties. Like 
most valuable varieties of the apple, the tree 
is a natural—it might be called an accidental— 
product, having grown, it is said, from one of 
a handful of seeds carelessly planted by an 
‘Indian twenty years ago. 

FINE dinosaur, some ten millions of years 

old, has been blown and chiseled out of 
the solid rock of the Palisades across the river 
from the city of New York. The creature— 
that is, the bony framework of him— now 
reposes in the American Museum of Natural 
History, awaiting final release from the blocks 
of stone in which he was entombed. He was 
about eighteen feet long and seven feet tall 
when he disported himself in the Mesozoic age, 
and is, no doubt, about the oldest thing in 
New York to-day. 


HERE is nothing new in the problem of 

the large hats worn by women. In an old 
New England town a record has been found 
which shows that in 1769 it was voted in town 
meeting that the women should take off their 
bonnets when in the meeting-house and hang 
them on pegs, as the men did. It was not done 
through special respect for the place, but in 
order that the tithing-men might see whether 
the wearers of the hats were asleep or awake 
during the long sermon. But it is also on 
record that there was great difficulty in enfor- 
cing the law. 


CAMABA, like the United States, has faced 
for several years the problem of a higher 
cost of living. A recent investigation made 
by the government at thirty leading points, 


a | and covering more than two hundred articles 


of ordinary use, brings out the interesting fact 
|that for a period of twenty years Canadian 
| retail prices have been practically the same as 
in this country. Similar investigation in Great 


| Britain shows much the same result, and in 





other parts of the world prices have advanced 
generally. Various conditions have combined 
to bring about the higher prices, and the main 
causes are neither local nor largely within the 
jurisdiction of lawmakers. 


* © 


HUMAN PROGRESS. 


Man has not slept, but in the passing dark 
Has been advancing upward into light. 
Henry Dumont. 


*® 


SCHOOLMASTER TO THE WORLD. 
HE United States has been represented 
T —and misrepresented—in cartoons and 
otherwise, as playing many diverse parts ; 
yet it seems never to have occurred to any one 
to represent it in its most obvious character of 
international schoolmaster. 

That part it has long played. The respect 
for education and the worship of the little red 
schoolhouse antedate even the Revolution. 
As settlement has extended westward, school- 
houses and school laws have marched with it. 
Our great neighbor on the north patterned its 
educational system and methods far more 
closely upon ours than upon those of the 
mother country; and now, in the islands of 
the sea, and in places the whole wide world 
apart, American teachers and American schools 
are diffusing their educational leaven. 

In Porto Rico more than a hundred thousand 
children are regular school attendants. In the 
Philippines half a million pupils are enrolled, 
and in both places the number is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

How great an influence the schools must 
eventually exert in Americanizing the islands 
may be judged in part by the fact that Amer- 
ican holidays are now celebrated in Porto 
Rico by the pupils as enthusiastically as in 
the schools at home. Washington’s birthday, 
and Lincoln’s, Thanksgiving, Arbor day and 
Memorial day afford occasions for instilling 
facts in American history and lessons in the 
things for which these holidays stand. 

Both Porto Rico and the Philippines have 
been making provision for the efficient training 
ef native teachers, and from both dependencies 
pupils have been enabled to visit the United 
States and complete their studies here. Porto 
Rico, indeed, has been so generous that it is 
possible for a promising pupil to be maintained 
entirely at government expense, from the ele- 

mentary school until he graduates from one of 
the best American universities. 

Progress in the Philippines has advanced to 
the point where the commissioner of education 
regards it as hardly necessary for pupils to 
visit America for the completion of their edu- 
cation. A beginning has been made toward a 
university, and in the medical school of the 
island a student can already obtain a better 
education in tropical medicine than is procura- 
ble in the United States. 


* © 


SENSIBLE AS WELL AS SUPREME. 

NE reason why the decisions of the 

@ United States Supreme Court are so 

generally accepted is that the justices 

take to their task a high degree of common 

sense as well as profound knowledge of the 
law. 

The application of common sense to the 
interpretation of the law has seldom been 
better illustrated than in certain decisions of 
the court, announced in January. Take, for 
example, the case involving the validity of 
the law holding a railroad company responsible 
for the safe delivery of goods committed to its 
care. A railroad company attacked the law, 
and asserted that when the goods have been 
delivered to a connecting railroad its responsi- 
bility ceases. But the court says that if a 
company accepts the goods for shipment it 
must see that they are delivered, or take the 
consequences of breach of contract. The quib- 
bles of the legal quibblers were swept aside. 

Another case: Alabama had a law which 
provides that if a man agrees to work for a 
given period, and stops work without refund- 
ing any advance wage payment, he may be 
sentenced to the chain-gang. This law is 
declared invalid on the ground that a state 
may not reduce a man to involuntary servi- 
tude, either directly or indirectly. 

Many persons had thought that the laws 
guaranteeing the security of deposits in state 
banks would be declared unconstitutional, but 
the court, without discussing the wisdom of the 
laws themselves, upholds them as within the 
police power of the states. 

The decision of the famous Panama libel 
suit, instituted by President Roosevelt against 
the New York World, was not less important 
than the others. The case was dismissed on 
the ground that it was improperly brought in 
the national court. Relief must be sought, if 
sought at all, through the state courts. It 
was not a decision that the publication was 
not a libel, but that the laws must not be so 








wrested from their purpose as to destroy the 
power of the states to punish offenses committed 
within their borders. 


* © 


LOSSES. 


Perhaps the cup is broken here 
That heaven’s new wine may show more clear. 
Elizabeth B. Browning. 


* © 


MEMORIALS. 


ECENT discussion of the proper place 
R for a portrait of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
suggests a consideration of the whole 

matter of memorials. Thus far in our history, 
as in the history of England, memorials have 
been set up impulsively, not to say recklessly, 
and the results have been far from satisfac- 
tory. Westminster Abbey has been a terrible 
sufferer in this respect. Some parts of it 
make the visitor think he has strayed by 
mistake into the ‘‘discarded’’ corner of a grave- 
stone yard. The busts and statues are bad 
in themselves, or unsuited to their place, or 
so crowded as to lose all effect of dignity. 

Portrait or bust or statue is not the only 
form which loving regard may take to keep 
the dead in mind. Why not build a memorial 
that will work? The memory of a whole- 
hearted philanthropist or a self - forgetting 
teacher may be best kept alive by a living, 
breathing force, rather than by a more or less 
perfect representation of the form in which, 
after all, the spirit imperfectly showed itself. 

For example, a fellowship for astronomical 
study at one of the great observatories is a 
fitting memorial of the famous woman astron- 
omer, Maria Mitchell. Many great English- 
men are commemorated by the establishment 
of public lectureships in their honor. There 
is one fund which provides for an annual 
lecture by some eminent man on the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood by Harvey, and 
that is only one example of a common practise. 

A loan fund for needy students or mechanics, 
an endowment for research, a church building- 
fund—any one of these is a memorial which 
will work all the time, and keep sweet and 
fresh the names we revere. 


* ¢ 


QUEUELESS CHINESE. 
China had not advanced a long way toward 


Pedjasting itself to modern conditions the 


prince regent would not have ordered all 
Chinese consular and diplomatic officers to cut 
off their queues. The order was generally 
obeyed in this country; and in China, Wu 
Ting-fang, once minister here, and fifty other 
prominent residents of Shanghai, showed their 
approval of the order by publicly cutting off 
their own queues. 

The Chinese have been distinguished by the 
queue for two hundred and fifty years. So 
long as China was untouched by modern 
progress they did not object to it; but when 
they began to come into close contact with the 
Western world, the inconvenience as well as 
the conspicuousness of the long braid impressed 
itself-upon them. As the costume of the edu- 
eated of all Western nations has become practi- 
cally the same, the unwillingness of men to 
be different from their fellows may lead the 
educated of the Eastern nations to follow the 
prevailing world fashions. 

The queue itself was accepted by the Chi- 
nese, first under compulsion, and then that 
they might look like those round them. Just 
before the successful Manchu campaign in 1644, 
the commander-in-chief of the Chinese army 
besought the -Manchus to go to Peking with 
him to drive out some insurgents. They con- 
sented on condition that he wear a queue, in 
their fashion. He agreed, and then the Man- 
chus hastened on ahead of him, took Peking, 
and set their prince on the throne. 

The new rulers required the conquered 
Chinese to adopt the Manchu costume, inclu- 
ding the queue, which, in its origin a badge of 
humiliation, became in time a national pride. 
Now it is beginning to disappear before the 
overwhelming effect of a contrary custom in 
the rest of the world. 


* @¢ 


WASTING AND SAVING. 


HE wonderful era in which we live has 

received many characterizations, each 

depending upon some particular develop- 
ment of the age which affords a striking con- 
trast with the past. It is the age of this or 
that, according to the point of view; and the 
amazing progress which the world is making 
in many directions gives ample justification 
to each distinguishing phrase. 

A recent writer calls it ‘‘the age of waste’’ 
—applying the term to conditions in this coun- 
try. We are told that in financial extrava- 
gance, in the prodigality of natural resources, 
in the light estimate of life and property, the 
Americans of to-day are preéminent. It is a 
sweeping indictment, and the charge has 
enough truth to make it a serious matter. 
There is enormous waste, for instance, in our 
farming methods, in our lumbering operations, 
in our preventable fire losses, and by no means 
least, in the kitchens of our homes. 

But if this is unhappily true, it can also be 











said that this is preéminently the age of saving. 
Not merely in the saving of money, as seen 
in the increasing millions of bank deposits, 
but in the kind of saving which makes the 
most of the material and opportunity—the 
utilization of waste products by industrial 
plants, the consolidation which cheapens pro- 
duction and facilitates distribution, the crusades 
against preventable diseases and against need- 
less toll of life and limb, and the numberless 
labor - saving devices for farm, factory and 
home.. 

Waste is always to be deplored, and to mini- 
mize waste is one of the great problems of 
civilization. When there is no waste there 
will be no poverty; and man will use all the 
good things of the earth as the wise and 
bountiful Creator meant them to be used. 


® 


HER BETTER JUDGMENT. 


LINE, in the hands of her dressmaking mother, 
wriggled about like a lively and very uneasy 
eel. Mrs. Ray, her mouth bristling with pins, 
shook a reproachful head at her daughter. But 
at last, when Aline actually twisted her neck 
round so that she could see her back, her mother 
removed the pins and spoke her mind. 

“Aline, look in the glass, and stop trying to 
squint down your spine,” she commanded. ‘This 
muslin will set horribly if you squirm so.” 

“I do wish, mother,” said Aline, “that this 
frock, my first bridesmaid’s frock, might be made 
by Miss Lane. I know she’s expensive, but it 
would be worth it, and —” 

“And then, dear,” gently interrupted Mrs. Ray, 
“how would we manage about the frocks for col- 
lege and all the rest of the ‘must haves’ that you 
will need in the autumn?” 

Aline impatiently shook off her waist. “O 
mother, if I can’t have it made by a real dress- 
maker, I should think you could at least follow 
the directions! All these tucks and ruffles are 
much too wide.” 

“But, child, you are so slender that I thought it 
best to alter the pattern a little. The general 
effect will be the same.” 

“Mother,” Aline answered, solemnly, “the 
bridesmaids talked the whole matter over, and 
decided on everything. I think it would be posi- 
tively disloyal for me to alter the measurements 
now. And none of the other girls are fat.” 

In the end Aline had her own way. 

“After all, it’s her own dress, and she’s the one 
who must wear it,” said Mrs. Ray, in telling the 
story to Aline’s father. 

“After all, it’s her own lesson, and she’s the 
one who must learn it,” he replied. 

The wedding evening came, and Aline, all 
gowned, surveyed herself in the glass. She was 
beginning to have misgivings. ‘ 

At the church she discovered that the other 
bridesmaids had sensibly suited their gowns to 
themselves, and the slow procession down the 
nave gave her time to hate herself and her frock 
thoroughly. At the reception a buoyant, tactless 
soul swooped down upon her. 

“Gracious, Aline! How thin you look!” she 
cried, in a resounding voice. “Have you been 
sick? Let me advise you to take —” 

Escaping, Aline almost ran to one of the deserted 
side rooms. It seemed full of lanky white figures 
walking out of the mirrors to meet her. She 
courtesied to one of them. 

“My dear,” she said, “you’re just what they 
called Emily Bronté, ‘a tall, slinky lass.’ But 
don’t be discouraged. Your gown is skimpy, 
certainly, but your common sense has grown to 
gigantic proportions.” 


* & 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


OT the gardens with which some of us may 

have had intimate acquaintance in our child- 
hood, planted with enthusiasm, watched with 
breathless impatience until the first seeds came 
up, weeded with rapidly dwindling enthusiasm 
for a week or two more, and finally lapsing into a 
tangled thicket of wayside tramps. 

Nor those other gardens in vacant lots and 
schoolyards of modern cities where little city 
dwellers learn for the first time of nature’s rich 
and bountiful miracles. 

No, these latest gardens are for children still 
more shut in; for they are gardens for sick and 
crippled children of the cities. 

One of these, and one of the most interesting, is 
at the gangway of an old ferry-boat which, beside 
the grounds of Bellevue Hospital, New York, is 
the fresh-air home of from twenty to forty tuber- 
culous children. Here a space of ground fifty 
feet square was prepared, fenced in, and divided 
into twenty garden-plots; but so eager were all 
the little invalids over the joy of making things 
grow that the original twenty plots had to be 
divided into forty, that each child might have his 
share. 

Another garden has still more pathetic little 
gardeners in crippled children who are brought to 
it from all over the city. There is pitiful signifi- 
cance here in the wide paths which give plenty of 
room for crutches and the mechanical contri- 
vances worn so bravely by many of the little in- 
valids, and there are sights to bring the ache into 
one’s throat—as, for instance, the partnership 
between the little chap with both feet missing 
and the one with no hands. 

“Between them,” it. was said, “they made a 
whole boy.” 

But the happy truth was deeper than that; the 
joy was a double portion, full measure for each. 

So beneficial have the gardens proved them- 
selves where they have been tried, that a number 
of hospitals are becoming interested in the ex- 
periment, and it has been suggested that nurses 
learn, as a part of their work, the care of gardens. 

Surely here is a form of social work—the resto- 
ration to sick and crippled children of their 
ancient heritage in the joys of the earth—which 
every one can welcome with open heart. 





























enatorial Elections.—Senators Lodge of 

Massachusetts, Clapp of Minnesota, Oliver 
of Pennsylvania, McCumber of North Dakota 
and Sutherland of Utah, Republicans, and 
Bankhead of Alabama, Democrat, have been 
reélected. In California Judge John D. Works, 
Republican, has been elected to succeed Senator 
Flint; in Connecticut George Payne McLean, 
to succeed Senator Bulkeley; in Michigan 
Charles E. Townsend, to succeed Senator Bur- 
rows; in Rhode Island Henry F. Lippitt, to 
succeed Senator Aldrich; and in Washington 
Miles Poindexter, to succeed Senator Piles. 
In each instance the retiring and the newly 
chosen Senators are Republicans. In Missouri 
James A. Reed, Democrat, has been elected 
to sueceed Senator Warner, Republican; in 
Nebraska G. M. Hitchcock, Democrat, to suc- 
eeed Senator Burkett, Republican; and in 
Indiana John W. Kern, Democrat, to succeed 
Senator Beveridge, Republican. In North 
Dakota A. J. Gronna, Republican, has been 
chosen to succeed Senator Purcell, Democrat. 


Cay 


ew Pension Bill.—The House of Repre- 

sentatives, January 10th, by a vote of 212 
to 62, passed the Sulloway Age Pension bill. 
Under the bill, if it becomes law, every man 
who served 90 days in the Civil War, or 60 
days in the Mexican War, and who has reached 
the age of 62, will receive a pension of $15 
a month, or $3 a month more than is now paid 
under the law of 1907. At 65 he will receive 
$20 a month; at 70 $25, and at 75 $36 a 
month. It is estimated that the additional 
annual expenditure under the bill would be 
$45, 000, 000. 


Cs) 


rtification of the Panama Canal.— 

President Taft sent a special message to 
Congress, January 12th, urging the fortification 
of the Panama Canal, and recommending that 
an appropriation of $5,000,000 for beginning 
the work be made at the present session. The 
President urged that the canal, when com- 
pleted, would be virtually a part of the coast- 
line of the United States, and that it is both 
a right and a duty to fortify it. The estimated 
cost of fortifying the canal is $12,475,328. The 
fortifications board, whose report accompanied 
the President’s message, recommends a per- 
manent garrison, in time of peace, on the 
isthmus, of 12 companies of coast artillery, four 
regiments of infantry, one battalion of field 
artillery and one squadron of cavalry. The 
proposed fortification of the canal is strongly 
opposed by some of the leading peace advocates. 


TT Battle-Ship ‘‘Arkansas,”’ the largest 
war-ship ever constructed in this country, 
was launched at Camden, New Jersey, Jan- 
uary 14th. The development in the size and 
strength of modern war-ships may be illus- 
trated by comparing the Arkansas with the 
Oregon. The Oregon, which was laid down 
in 1891, is 10,288 tons, carries four 13-inch and 
eight eight-inch guns in its main battery, and 
has a speed of 17 knots an hour. The Arkan- 
sas is 26,000 tons, will have 12 12-inch and 
21 5-inch guns in its main battery, and will 
have a speed of 20% knots an hour. The 
Arkansas and the Wyoming, which will soon 
be launched, are sister ships. 
Ce Assembly dissolved.—The first 
Chinese national assembly, which met 
October 3d, was dissolved January 11th. One 
of the memorials of the assembly to which the 
throne paid no attention was a request that 
the Emperor and the prince regent have their 
queues cut off and decree a general following 
of their example. re 
Cones James Hughes, Jr., Democratic 
United States Senator from Colorado, died 
January 11th, after a long illness, aged nearly 
58 years. Mr. Hughes was a lawyer, and was 
| for several years lectur- 
| er on mining law in the 
|| Harvard Law School. He 
|| was elected Senator in 
1909. 
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i] 
ther Recent 
Deaths.—C. J. Erd- 
| man, who represented the 
$th Pennsylvania district 
in the House of Repre- 
| eee | sentatives for two terms, 
=" and was the author of the 
Ei stione act, which provides for the arbitration 
of labor disputes, died January 15th, aged 64 
years. ——Col. George Brown Dandy, U. S. 
A., retired, who served through the Mexican 
and the Civil wars, and was repeatedly pro- 
moted for gallantry, died January 14th, aged 
nearly 81 years. —Rt.-Rev. Alexander Ham- 
ilton Vinton, bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Western Massachusetts since 
1902, died January 18th, in his 59th year.—— 
Rt.-Rey. William Paret, bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocese of Maryland since 1885, 
died January 18th, aged 84 years. 
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wer of Illuminants.—In the discussion 

of the relative values and qualities of various 
sources of illumination the following compara- 
tive table is used. It shows the intrinsic bril- 
liancy of each source of light in standard 
candle - power per square centimeter (about 
0.155 square inch) : 


Candle . 0.66 
Gas flame . 0.75 
Petroleum-lamp . “ 0.98 
Incandescent gas-burner . 5.06 
Acetylene flame . 6.23 
Carbon filament glow lamp 86.50 
Metallic filament glow-lamp 219.50 
Are-lamp (approximate) . - 3000.00 
Sun at zenith (approximate) 90,000.00 


& 


Photoeraphy in Relief.—A new method 
of treating a photographic negative in order 
to produce the effect of stereoscopic relief in the 
picture has been invented by Messrs. Maublanc 
and Lallier in France. 
It depends upon the 
use of jets of light 


ative in the process of | 
reproduction.in such a 
way as to emphasize | 


for portraits. Lines of 





borders and salient 
points of the face and 
figure, thus giving to the portrait a realistic 
appearance of solidity, like that obtained by 


viewing in a stereoscope two images of an) 
object photographed from slightly different | 


points of view. It is said that an ordinary 
negative may be employed to produce this 
effect, but the best results are obtained with 
negatives taken specially for the purpose. 


Ca) 


obin Redbreast.— Mr. Louis Agassiz 

Fuertes, commenting on the habit of call- 
ing new birds by old home names, regardless 
of specific differences, recalls the fact that the 
familiar name of ‘‘robin redbreast,’’ first given 
to the European redbreast, is now borne in 
North America by a large red-breasted thrush ; 
in the island of Jamaica by a tiny crimson- 
throated kingfisher; and in British Guiana by 


a ground-starling which happens to present | 


the suggestive coloring. 
& 


he Hand and the Mind.—As dexterity 

with the hands frequently demands con- 
siderable mental effort, so manual training ap- 
pears to react upon the brain in a stimulative 
way. This is the conclusion of Professor Blazek 
of Austrian Poland, and Doctor Schuyten of 
Antwerp, who, at the recent International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene at Paris, advocated 
the view, based upon experimentation, that 
manual training has the effect of developing 
mental qualities of readiness and concentration. 
Many have noticed the beneficial effect of 
manual labor upon mental activity, a historic 
example being that of Gladstone and his tree- 
chopping—an experience which he shared with 
Horace Greeley and Abraham Lincoln. 


& 
xcellence means Progress.—The intro- 


duction of the metallic filament lamp was 
regarded with some alarm by producers of elec- 


tric power, who thought that, since it furnished | 
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thrown upon the neg- | 


| 
| 


the lights and shadows. | 
It is of special value | 


light and shadow are | 
caused to surround the | 








increased illumination at reduced cost, it might | 


lead to a diminution of earnings. The fallacy 
of this supposition has been demonstrated by 
an inquiry set on foot by the Electrical World. 
Instead of diminishing the demand on the cen- 
tral stations, the new filaments have increased 
it. The better the light the more the people 
want of it. New customers have been obtained 
on all sides. Thus the law is vindicated that 
no gain in excellence can be a backward step 
from any point of view. 


& 


ritish Radium.—In consequence of the 

establishment of the British Radium Cor- 
poration, radium has recently been produced 
for the first time in England from British ore. 
The announcement of the success of the attempt 
was made by Sir William Ramsay on October 
19th. The ore employed is pitchblende from 
the Trenwith mine at St. Ives, Cornwall. 
About 550 milligrams of radium bromid have 
been extracted at the factory of the corporation 
at Limehouse. The intention is to produce 
one gram (1,000 milligrams) per month. Apart 
from this new supply, Sir William Ramsay 
says, there is not more than. five grams of 
extracted radium in the world at the present 
moment. The price is from $90 to $100 per 
milligram. Polonium also exists in the Corn- 
wall pitchblende, but as half of a given amount 
of polonium disappears in 140 days, it is not 
likely that it will be produced except for imme- 
diate use for medical purposes. Radium re- 
quires 1,700 years to lose half its bulk. 








White teeth. 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. 


‘* Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
[ Adv. 





Five Years Ago — 


Argentine Republic sent a Special Commis- 
sioner of Education to the United States to 
study our educational system. After 18 months’ 
study, the Commissioner, Mr. Ernesto Nelson, 
wrote as follows about 


A Guide to Helpful ae | 


“T am very glad to become acquainted with 
this book, which not only puts the child on 
the track’ of the choicest books with which 
to supplement pusetigentty his school tasks 
but that actually fosters the good habit of 
reading atan early age. It will bring interde- 
pendence and co-operation between two great 

‘actors in education.”’ 

No dollar spent for the child while in 2d to 
6th grades will accomplish more for his future. 

fExtra cloth binding, Fifty uate. 

Price Prepaid { Leather, gold edges, One Dollar 
Name in gold on cover 15¢ extra. 

0 avoid mistakes write plainiy. 


ACME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DEPT. 1. SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN, U. $. A. 






































































In Selecting 
a Toilet Soap 


Why not procure one possessing 
delicate emollient properties suf- 
ficient to allay minor irritations, 
remove redness and roughness, 
prevent pore clogging, soften and 
soothe sensitive conditions, and 
promote skin and scalp health 
generally? Such a soap, combined 
with the purest of saponaceous 
ingredients and most fragrant and 
refreshing. of flower odors, is 
Cuticura Soap. It costs but a 
little more, it wears to a wafer, 
and gives comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of its use in the 
toilet, bath and nursery. No 
other soap has done so much for 
poor complexions, red, rough 
hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair. It has done even more for 
skin-tortured and disfigured in- 
fants, children and adults, when 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment. 
As a foilet soap for preserving 
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Rifle 


Boys! Think of the sport 


you can have with a 









Remington .22 Repeater 














“ge : With a Remington .22 you 

and purifying the complexion, become a real hunter. You 
» can go out into the woods, 

hands and hair, and asa skin soap trail any kind of small game, 





and “bag” it with a shot from 
your reliable Remington .22. 


Or you can become an expert 
target - shot at home. Hold 
tournaments, invite your friends to 
shoot, and see who can hit the bull’s- 
eye most often. 
The Reming 
and dependab 






for dissipating irritating and un- 
sightly conditions of the skin, 
Cuticura Soap has no rivals worth 
mentioning. Its sale is greater 
than the world’s product of other 












ton .22 is absolutely safe 
because built solid breech, 







pamemce iene. eheots emert, mheogene: 2 
. . . ong rifle cartridges without justment. 

skin soaps combined. It 1s sold abe Remfagice 22 tocent on a 
wherever civilization has penetra- than you think. Any dealer will be giad 





to show it to you. Ask him, 


FREE-—Set of Targets; write 
for them. 





ted, with depots inall world centers. 














For the thirty-two page Cuticura Booklet, 
a guide to the best care of the skin and hair, | 
address Potter Drug & Chemical Corporation, | 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston, U. 8S. A. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE 00., 
y, . 2 ¥.C., 299 Broadway, 
lew York City. 
Same ownership. Same management. 
Same standard of quality. 
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CONVENIENCE ECONOMY LINEN STYLE LINEN FIT 
Challenge Collars please particular men because you really can’t tell them from linen. They 
give all the convenience and economy of a waterproof collar with the correct style and perfect 
fit of the best linen—same dull linen finish, too. ¥ ou ogee to try them yourse ott this season. 

Sold by eH ye tn Collars 25 ce 50 ce eo y us dire 
Our new “ Slip-Easy™ fini h onaties tie bee ustment €as, Write for ¢ book. 
THE ARLINGTON co. ) Bast 7" gas-787 Broadway, New York. Established 1883 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Toronto 





































Keeps Cost Within Estimates! 
6 ” 
NOT “Theoretical” Figures, But Actual Cost to Build! 
Pauline "pins Here, at last, isa practical Plan Book that keeps the 
‘ cost of new homes within the original estimates. 
Doubtless you have consulted architects or have sent 
for some of the many Plan Books that are advertised 
4 for sale. Have you ever tried to put up a house at the 
rice stated in these ks? If so, you have learned 
= disastrous it is to Gepend on the theoretical j 
Squres given by most archite 
sdon- -Van Tine Plan B Book wins out because 
it safeguards home builder. It shows rea! 
Laneranhtiindintents Photographs and Floor Plans of Newest Designs ; . i... and Millwork for 
5-Room Bungalow, in Houses and Bungalows Costing $600 to $6,000 this7 Room House, $1,057 
Every house illustrated in it has Sean actually built at the figures stated. We have seen these hou go up end 
we have furnished all the material used. We want this book to be in the hands of every prospective homes builder, 
and for a limited time will send it free on receipt of 10c to cover handling and postage. Don't fail to writel 
GRAND FREE MILLWORK CATALOG Saves 50 Per Cent on Building Material! 
Over half 5 million home builders are buyi Building Material at ~~ Prices, direct from our great 
Millwork and Lumber Plant. We carry a tremen + Bn stock of Building e aS 
terial—everything needed to build and complete beautiful homes of the most f 7 3 e 
modern types, even to mantels and hardware. We guarantee quick shipment, 
ou aan aaa no matter how large the order. 
ogee ae Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisfac- , 
tion Guarant or Money Refunded. 
one big banks vouch for our responsi- 
ity. 
Get the big Free Catal the Home 
ilders’ Plan k and build with 


utmost economy and the positive 
assurance of cost ast exceeding oni 
) 








mates. Write today. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


2350 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 






Lumber and Millwork for this 
8-Room Stucco House, $1,019 


Lumber and Millwork for this 
5-Room Bungalow, $946 
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KIPPER’S watch and mate’s watch, 
Day and night and day, 


We've reefed and squared and steered her 
All up from Carlisle Bay, 


With the humming trades above us 
And the rolling sea below, 

Hemmed in by hazed horizons 
Where the tall cloud squadrons go. 


Skipper’s watch and mate’s wateh— 
For sixty days and nights 

We've done our sailor-duty 
According to our lights. 


We've reefed and squared and steered her 
By sun and moon and stars. 

We've seen the elfin corpus lights 
Slide up the heaving spars. 


We know the magic islands— 
Roadstead, wharf and street; 

But our hands are bent with steering 
And sore from brace and sheet. 


We know the azure ocean— 
Calm and breeze and gale; 

But our eyes are tired of sea-glare 
All round the heaving rail. 


To-morrow, mates, we’ll lift it— 
The landfall that we know— 

The cliffs all brown and purple 
With the smoking surf below. 


To-morrow, lads, we’ll lift it— 
And to-morrow night we’ll be 
In the old house in the old street 

In the town above the sea. 


Thank God for ships and freights, lads! 
But thank the good God more 

For the home-port and the home-hearth 
And the folk we love ashore! 


® 


EIGHT YEARS AFTERWARD. 


N a New England manufac- 
| turing town lived Phyllis 

Carpenter, the daughter of a 
prominent and prosperous man. 
Living in a home of culture and 
wealth, she made wise use of her 
advantages, both for herself and 
others. For years she taught in the Sunday- 
school, and in time found her special mission 
in a class of boys from the mill district. 

They were a rough lot, but to her were 
gentlemen, first and always. Having been 
accustomed in her home to nothing but the 
kindness and courtesy that belong to gentlefolk, 
she used the same manner and maintained the 
same attitude toward these rough boys that she 
would have assumed toward her own intimate 
friends, and the boys responded. 

Into this Bible class she put her whole heart. 
For the sake of those boys she visited, wrote 
letters, devised entertainments, and gave up 
no small fraction of her time. When one of 
them was absent she looked him up, and if he 
were sick or in trouble she found and assisted 
him. The boys grew to young men, and Miss 
Carpenter’s class became a recognized institu- 
tion. 

The time came when she had to give it up. 
Her father first, and then her mother, grew 
ill, and for seven years her home duties were 
so exacting that she could no longer teach. 

She often wondered about the fruit of her 
years of work. She heard from her boys now 
and then. They were widely scattered. Some 
of them were doing well, and others not. But 
she had no means of knowing whether, on the 
whole, she had done much permanent good. 

After the death of both her parents she gave 
up her old home for smaller quarters, and 
before leaving it gave a series of ‘‘at homes’’ 
to different groups of her friends. And it oc- 
curred to her to gather her old Bible class for 
an evening together. 

She was able to find thirty-two of them, 
widely scattered. Of these twenty-six came 
together, and sat down to dinner with her. 

Some still worked in the mill, two had been 
in prison, some had been unfortunate; but as 
a whole they were a fine lot of men. A num- 
ber had studied at Young Men’s Christian 
Association night-schools, or taken other edu- 
cational courses, and were in positions of trust 
and honor. One of them had a salary of six 
thousand dollars and a position of importance. 
And he took back with him two men of the 
class who were out of employment, —including 
one who had been in prison, —and promised to 
set them on their feet. 

The evening was full of revelations of what 
the Bible class had done for its members. It 
had not succeeded in every case in making a 
prosperous or useful man; but even when it 
had failed the failure was not hopeless, and 
the reunion offered new possibilities of suc- 
cess; and in several cases it had proved the 
life inspiration of boys who were now strong 
and effective men. 

In one night came back the rich reward of 








years of toil. And when Miss Carpenter lay 
down that night she thanked God, and said, 
‘*This is the happiest hour of my life. ’’ 


* © 


ORIENTAL ETIQUETTE. 


a [v= sense of strangeness felt on first entry 
into the Orient is prolonged by the astonish- 
ing forms of social etiquette found there. 

In the topsyturvydom of that ancient world, 

nothing is more bewildering —sometimes awk- 

wardly embarrassing—than many of the Eastern 
usages of politeness. A score of fixed, immemorial 
customs of courtesy might be cited, all differing 
fundamentally from Anglo-Saxon notions and 
practises of “the proper thing,” seeming often, 
in fact, to be the precise opposite, and sometimes 
acting as sad pitfalls for the uninitiated. To take 
one example of Oriental manners, here is a char- 
acteristic incident of leave-taking etiquette, as 
observed among that highly cultured nation, the 
Bengalis. 


A young Englishman, appointed assistant magis- 
trate to a district in southern — had recently 
arrived inthe station. It became Known, as every- 
thing about the ruling class speedily does, that 
this young magistrate was an interested student 
of losophy and the occult. Like attracts like, 
and one day he was waited on at his bungalow by 
a rather elderly, intellectual-looking, but some- 
what old-fashioned native gentleman. 

This grave and reverend person removed his 
shoes at the door, entered, made obeisance, and 
seated himself on the morha stool always pre- 
ferred by the natives to chairs. 

He stated that the pleasing news of the sahib’s 
taste for otagnr nen inquiries had reached him 
in his village. He expressed with sincerity the 
honor he felt it to meet and discuss with one who 
had sat in the most famous halls of Occidental 
learning—and so forth. 

It was then five in the afternoon, at which hour 
the young Englishman’s habit and inclination 
daily sent him out to the needed recreation of 
tennis or a gallop on the mall. 

But the visitor was no common native. There 
was about this courtly, high-caste Hindu a simple 
yet impressive dignity, an elevation of thought, a 
rare breadth of intellectual sympathy. This, and 
his own absorption in the interchange, caused a 
whole hour to slip away most agreeably to the 
young civil officer. 

When, however, six o’clock pong the station 
gong, he thought of his tennis. ftly rising, he 
reached from the book-shelves a copy of “Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy,” which he com- 
mend the notice of his visitor. The volume 
was received with eager pleasure, but the recipient 
did not rise toleave. Conversation drooped, laps- 
ing Gem gradations of the commonplace to 
sheer blanks of strained silence. Yet the Bengali 
ed no signs of parting. 
began to cast overt glances 

pe idan, where the le en- 
ing shadows too plainly proclaimed the shortening 
span of his possible recreation. The native gen- 
tleman —. on the cane morha, hitched his 
scarf, wiggled one foot, yet still maintained his 
part of suave acquiescence in all the ceremonial 
requirements of the occasion. One wished to go; 
the other wished him to fo. But conflicting ideas 
of politeness made the situation an impasse. 

t last, as complete darkness was falling, a 
clatter of hoofs outside lent an excuse for the 
young magistrate to make off for a moment. 

“Couldn’t get away!” he whispered, in answer to 
the newcomer, desperation in his tone. “Got a 
visitor, a pundit. ine old fellow, but he stays 
and stays—simply won’t go!”’ 

“Have you told him to go?” 

, “No!” breathed the Oxford graduate, with 
norror. 

“Don’t_be shocked,” said his compatriot. ‘He 
won’t. You’ve made him late for his evening 
bathing rites; he must be in a pretty stew by 
now. But, man, don’t you know that he’ll stay 
until he drops rather than insult you by leaving 
without your word of dismissal?” 

And as the good pundit made his belated way 
homeward, undoubtedly he took pride that so 
auspicious an interview had closed unmarred by 
breach of the proprieties on his part. 
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MAILING A HARSH LETTER. 


ISTORIANS and moralists find an inex- 
H hiaustible theme in the quality of Lincoln’s 

greatness. He was a man the foundation of 
whose character waslove. Col. William H. Crook, 
body-guard to Lincoln, is. authority, in the book 
entitled “Through Five Administrations,” for an 
anecdote illustrating the great President’s kind- 
ness of heart. It is set in relief by contrast to the 
ill-natured invectives indulged in by Mr. Stanton, 
Secretary of War. 


To_such expressions of a natural impatience 
Mr. Lincoln opposed a placid front. More than 
that, he was placid. He knew Secretary Stanton’s 
intense, irritable nature. He knew how the ex- 
citement of the time tried men’s tempers and 
shattered their nerves. He himself, apparently, 
was the only one who was not to be allowed the 
indulgence of givin ee So Mr. Stanton’s indig- 
nation passed unnoticed. 

The two men were often at variance when it 
came to matters of discipline in the —~ On 
one occasion, I have heard, Secretary Stanton 
was particularly an with one of the generals. 
He was eloquent about him. “I would like to 
tell him what I think of him!” he stormed. 

““Why don’t you?” Mr. Lincoln agreed. “Write 
it all down—do.” 

Mr. Stanton wrote his letter. When it was fin- 
ished he took it to the President. The President 
listened to it all. 

“All right. Capital!” he nodded. “And now, 
Stanton, what are you going to do with it?” 

*Do with it? Why, send it, of course.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said the President. ‘Throw it in 
the waste basket.” 

“But it took me two days to write —” 

Yes, = and it did you ever so much good. 
You feel better now. That is all that is necessary. 
Just throw it in the basket.” 
tt oo a little more expostulation, into the basket 

went. 
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A LONG CHASE. 


FARMER was chasing an escaped pig along 
A the highroad. The animal was putting him 

far to the rear. A neighbor, passing in a 
buggy, came to a stop, and turned to watch the 
pursuit, roaring with laughter. “Don’t you want 
to borrow my horse and buggy?” he cried. 


The farmer seemed incensed by this pleasantry, 
and drew himself . Ey if to make an angry reply. 
But he thought better of it. Over his face crept 
a look of stolid good nature. He perched on the 
fence and kicked the dust from his boots. 

“It’s a powerful tiring race,” he began, in a 
tone that invited friendly conversation. 

“Well, I guess 8 ou’d better wait and take 
a train, and head him off at some station during 





the night.” 
“He’s still falling farther behind me,” drawled | 





the farmer. “But I’m afraid he’s begun to get his 
second wind. Still, I don’t think he can catch me, 


do he ad 

“Behind you! Catch you? Well, hardly, going 
that way.” 

“That’s what I think. You see, this is one of 
them round-the-world races that automobilists 
talk about. He’s a whole lap behind me, except 
for the few rods that he seems to be ahead of me. 
All that surprises me is the way he can keep the 
trail, being so far behind. 

“Oh, there, I see he’s losing it now—going 
through that gap into a potato patch. I want to 
be fair, so if you’ll excuse me, I'll run down and 
lap him, and steer him right.” 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
Died August 13, 1910, 
aged ninety. 
RAGILE, remote, a lady 
dwelt apart 
A lifetime’s space from all the 
life of men; 
Then softly slept. And Eng- 
land’s mother-heart 
Grew very tender as she saw 
again 
Sick lads at Scutari, who kissed the pale, 
Swift shadow of Saint Florence Nightingale. 






bef 
CLARA BARTON. 
Entered her ninetieth year 
December 25, 1910. 
All worthily she shares the 
Birthday blest 
Who made her own the life 
the Christ-child taught, 
And gently, through the un- 
numbered years, has 
brought 
To war and woe His mercy 
and His rest. 
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A CITY MAN’S HENS. 


66 ACK to the country!” is a good war-cry and 
B motto, and countless voices have joined in 
shouting it. It is nevertheless true thata 
real city man is likely to underrate the difficulties 
of wresting a living from the soil. He fails from 
ignorance as often as the countryman who moves 
to the city. In the Outing Magazine Ernest F. 
Harte describes his life with another city friend 
on a South Dakota claim. The chicken episode 
is memorable. 


Kibbey concluded that we needed some chickens 
about this time, our garden having grown beyond 
the stage when chickens disarrange such things. 
It being my turn to make the usual commissary 
purchases, I took the mules and set off over the 
execrable roads to town. I bore a commission to 
buy chickens with a portion of our diminishing 


capital. 

PI ymouth Rocks,” advised Kibbey. “Any 
breed, just so they are Plymouth Rocks. Eggs 
are what we want —eggs. They’re the chickens 
that lay the eggs. I'll have the hen-house built 
by the time you get back. Don’t pay over forty 
cents apiece for ’em,” was his parting injunction. 
“And get a dozen or so to st; mn.” 

The my ge I did my trading with was a 
taciturn old fellow whose conversation was lim- 
ited to monosyllabic answers to direct questions 
only. When I inquired if he had any chickens for 
sale, he pointed to a coop. 

“Plymouth Rocks?” I asked, after looking them 
over. He grunted an affirmative. 

“How much?” 

“Ten cents.” 

I made a lightning calculation. Ten cents in- 
stead of forty; four dozen instead of one dozen. 
It was a —- indeed 

“T’ll take forty,” I said. 

The third assistant, a boy with a stone-bruised 
foot, — the chickens, tied their legs, and 
weighed them. 

“Sixteen dollars and ten cents,” announced the 
storekeeper. 

“Guess again,” I said, shrewdly. 
ten is four dollars, according to the Arabic system 
of notation.” 

“Ten cents a pound,” said the Sesto, 
briefly. “Four pounds apiece. Sixteen dollars 


and ten cents. 
I told the boy to put thirty back in the coop 
after I had selected ten of the prettiest ones. 

Kibbey had the chicken barracks completed 
when I hove in sight of the homestead. It was a 
sod house of smaller dimensions than the manor 
itself, but the architectural scheme was the same. 
I waved a trio of chickens as Icame near. Kibbey 
shouted, and tossed his chapeau. 

When he made an inspection at close range, 
however, I caught the psychological waves of 
something amiss even before he spoke. I thought 
his voice sounded choked with emotion. 

“Did the man say these were layers?” he asked. 

“He didn’t say,” I returned. “I didn’t ask 
him. I picked these chickens myself.” 

Kibbey turned black in the face. 

“Every last one of them is a rooster!” he yelled, 
when he had partly recovered. 
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THE NAVAJO’S TRIUMPH. 


Ts breaking of a desert-bred horse, named 
Silvermane, is described by Zane Grey in 
“The Heritage of the Desert.” He had been 
captured after weeks of effort, and once captured, 
his taming presented a problem, which was solved 
by a young Navajo. 


Into the farthest corner of densely packed 
cedar boughs Silvermane pressed himself and 
watched. The Indian rode round the corral, cir- 
cling closer and closer, yet appearing not to see 
the stallion. Many rounds he made; closer he 
got, and siwaye with the same steady gait. Sil- 
vermane left his corner and tried another. The 
old, unwearying round brought Charger and the 
Navajo close by him. Silvermane pranced out of 
his thicket of —— The Indian was edging 
the outer circle of the corral, with the stallion 

ivoting in the center. And the c 


nward. 
Suddenly the Navajo sent_the roan at Silver- 
mane and threw his halter. It spread out like a 
lasso, and the loop went over the head of the 
stallion, slipped to the knot, and held fast while 
the rope tightened. Silvermane leaped up, fore- 
hoofs pawing the air. He came 
Charger with his hoofs, sliding off his haunches. 
The Indian, his bronze muscles rippling, close- 
hauled on the rope, making half-hitches round the 
mmel of his saddle. 





rele narrowed 


down, missing 


po 
In a whirl of dust the roan drew closer to the 





“Forty times | ha 









gray, and Silvermane began a mad race round the 
corral. roan ran with him nose to nose. 
When Silvermane saw he could not shake him, he 
opened his jaws, rolled back his lip in an ugly 
snarl, and tried to bite. But the Indian’s moc- 
casined foot shot up under the stallion’s ear and 
pressed him back. Then the roan hugged Silver- 
mane so close that half the time the Navajo virtu- 
ally rode two horses. Suddenly he whooped, and 
August Naab hauled back the gate, and the two 
horses, neck and neck, thundered out upon the 
level stretch. 

Never for a moment could Silvermane elude the 
mee roan, the tight halter, the relentless Navajo. 
Gallop fell to trot, and trot to jog and jog to 
walk; and hour by hour, without w ip or spur or 
word, the breaker of desert mustangs drove the 
wild stallion. If there were cruelty it was in his 
implacable slow patience, his far-sighted pu e. 
Silvermane would have killed himself in an hour; 
he would have cut himself to pieces in one head- 
long dash, but that steel arm suffered him only to 
wear himself out. Late that afternoon the Navajo 
led a dripping, drooping, foam-lashed stallion in 
the corral, tied him with the halter, and left him. 

Later Silvermane drank of the water poured 
into the corral trough, and had not the strength 
rf spirit to resent the Navajo’s caressing hand on 

$3 mane. 
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THE “SWELL THING” AT ETON. 


INCE the establishment of the Anglo-French 

entente, all things English are the rage in 

France, writes Anna Bowman Dodd in the 
Century ; and it is a fad of the aristocracy to send 
their boys to English schools. One gathers from 
the conversation given below that the idea of 
“perfidious Albion” is not held by the rising gen- 
eration in France; and the testimony of the loyal 
lad concerning the atmosphere of his school con- 
stitutes a recommendation than which nothing 
could be better. 


Very amusing, I remember, was the conversa- 
tion held between a young Etonian, just returned 
to the m of his family, after the expiration of 
his “‘term” at school, and two ladies en visite and 
Monsieur l’abbé. 

The ladies had questioned the lad as to what 
oomate of studies was pursued “in the English 
college. 

“It is not a college, it is a school,” severely re- 
plied the boy. 

“And you learn —” again inquired the callers. 

“Oh, we have the usual things.”” Then he added, 
with brightening eyes, ‘‘And the sports—they are 
splendi We play football and cricket and —’”’ 

Monsieur l’ab ad been moving uneasily in his 
armchair. Now he burst forth: 

“But sport is nota lesson! Ces Anglais! That is 
all they know. Sport!’ 

“They teach us everything!” replied the young 
Etonian eegpeney- “There are many lessons— 
arithmetic, cograp y, history —”’ 

“English ry! La belle affaire! There is 
no truth in er written by Englishmen!” cried 
the abbé, doubly irritated at the lad’s enthusiasm 
and at the ladies’ amusement. 

The boy here turned to his mother, his eyes 


sparkling with ——- 
“O maman! It is not so! In Engin they 
are very severe for the truth! Why, at Eton it is 


vey chic to tell the truth all the time.” 

ven Monsieur l’abbé’s sense of humor was too 
strong to withhold his laughter from the chorus 
that rang out at the lad’s naive, discriminating 
remark. 
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SOLID, THOUGH. 


VEN statesmen, according to a contributor 
FE to the Boston Transcript, sometimes find it 

a ticklish business to buy souvenirs in a 
foreign land. Not long ago a party of Americans 
in Mexico succeeded in buying some of the roughly 
beaten gold necklaces common among the Te- 
hauna women. A United States Congressman, in 
particular, became the owner of two very hand- 
some chains, which the accommodating natives 
even allowed to be “tested” by a neighboring 


jeweler. 

At Laredo, Texas, on the homeward journey, 
the customs officers boarded the train, and every 
man was compelled to show his purchases made 
across the border. The assessments came fast 
and furious, and finally the Congressman marched 
4 to the counter with his Tehauna necklaces. 

7 customs clerk glanced at them and laid them 


aside. 

The Congressman groaned inwardly ; he thought 
it would take a special assessment to get the chains 
through, and he did not know whether he would 








ve money or not. 
Five minutes passed, and the Congressman, 
wing impatient, gently pushed his golden 
reasures under the nose of the customs officer. 


Again they were kindly but firmly shoved to one 
side. Said the Congressman then: 

“T have a couple of solid gold chains here on 
which I wish to pay duty.” 

a. | well, sir, produce them,” said the cus- 
toms officer. ‘Those you have been showing me 
are solid brass.” 
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HAD THEIR WORD FOR IT. 


OE Perkins, retired woodsman, hunter and 
J trapper, was snugly housed for the decline of 

his old age on the shore of a small inland lake. 
Joe had lived through an era of frontiersmen, and 
he was another Leather Stocking in his lofty 
contempt for the rules of civilization and game- 
laws. One day the game-warden caught him in 
the act of bagging a pair of ducks. 


Examination proved them to be mallards, which 
the law forbade one to shoot—even in the open 
— for other fowl—under penalty of a heavy 

n 


e. 
“They’re mallards,” said the warden, sternly. 
“You must come with me.” 

*“Mallards?”’ said Joe, in a deeply offended tone. 
“They can’t be mallards.” 

“They certainly are. Look at the feathers, the 
bill. ow do you tell a mallard?” 
“Why,” said Joe, shrewdly, “the best way in the 
world. I leave it to the duck himself. y eyes 
are bad, and I can’t tell which kind from which 
at a little distance. But when a flock lights in the 
swamp, I paddle out close to them, as close as I 
can without scaring them. I take good aim with 
my shotgun. And then I call out: 

**Are you mallards?’ 

“If they answer ‘Yes,’ I paddle back home. 
But if they don’t, I fire.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. May, flower—Ma wer. i. Fan, Tom— 
phantom. 11. Ann, I (Annie), May, shun—ani- 
mation. 


2. Pie, pied; earth, dearth; angle, dangle; ten, 
tend; woo, w ; Tue, rude; power, powder; lay, 
ei ray, dray; rum, drum; airy, dairy; mist, 
midst; wan, wand; boar, board; rear, drear. 

3. 1. Letter O. 1. Level. rir. George. 

4. a (slee)py, New (York), year—Happy 
New Year. 
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GRIMPS OR GRUMPS. 
By Robert Seaver. 


iu is better to be a Grimp than a Grump, 

It is also more pleasant by far, 
So if you will listen, I'll tell how you can 
Discover which species you are. 
If you wake in the morning and do not get up 
Until after the breakfast-bell rings ; 
If you can’t find your book or your gloves or your bag, 
And some one has hidden your things ; 
If every one’s sober, and nobody smiles; 
If the sun has gone under a cloud; 
If nobody pays much attention to you, 
Although you may speak very loud ; 
In fact, if you find every one in the dumps, 
You may be very sure you belong to the Grumps. 
But if you get up with a smile on your face, 
And whistle a tune as you dress ; 
Your hat or your gloves may not be in their place, 
You're good-humored, nevertheless ; 
If you look for the sunshine in others you meet, 
And give it, unmeasured, to all; 
If you think that the world is as right as can be, 
And that no one is petty or small ; 
If you conquer the Grouches and similar imps, 
You may be pretty sure you belong to the Grimps. 
There isn’t much difference, really, you see, 
In deciding the sort of a person to be. 
The only distinction, you'll find, if you try, 
Consists in the use of the U or the I. 
And whether this letter is I or is U, 
Depends most of all on your own point of view. 


ES 


LOST ON GREAT POND. 


By Hugh Kavanagh. 


OR many summers Philip had spent his vacations on his 
grandfather’s farm, but never before had he seen the 
place in the winter. At last his parents had allowed him 

to go for a week at Christmas, and it seemed to him that he 
had never had so good a time. With sleighing, coasting and 
skating during the days, and pop-corn and nuts before the 
great fireplace at night, he was dreading the time when he 
must go back to the city and his books. 

For the last day of his visit he and his cousin Henry had 
planned a trip to Great Pond, to fish through the ice. They 
started early, with a pail of luncheon, another pail: of live 
minnows for bait, an ax and many hooks and lines. 

The ice was so thick that it took nearly half an hour to cut 
through it. When at last a hole had been made, Henry told 






























































































































































WINTER - FISHING. 


Philip to lie down with his face over the hole. Then Henry 
took off his coat and threw it over Philip’s head, to shut off 
the light. Looking down into the clear water, Philip could 
then see fish, both big and little, swimming about, some slowly 
and lazily, some darting away like a flash. It seemed strange, 
too, to see plants on the bottom as fresh and green as if it 
were midsummer. It was all new and wonderful to Philip. 





When a second hole had been cut a little way off, for Henry, 





the boys began to fish. It was cold work, but they had such 
good luck that they forgot all about the weather, and did not 
feel the cold. Indeed, they became so interested in their fish- 
ing that they did not even see that it had begun to snow, and 
when they did notice they gave no thought to it. Why should 
they care for a little snow? 

But at last, when the wind had become so strong as to drive 
the hard snow in their faces like sand, and the cold began to 
bite their ears and noses and fingers, they felt that it was time 
to go. They made the fish into two strings, picked up the ax 
and the pails, and started. 

‘‘Why, Henry,’’ cried Philip, ‘‘where is the shore?’’ 

Henry looked. Where the shore had been a little while ago 
was now only a blur of whiteness, and all about them was the 
smooth surface of the ice, with no mark upon it except the 
holes they had cut and the long, thin lines of snow sliding, 
sliding away before the wind. 

‘*Well, it must be over here,’’ said Henry, pointing to the 
right; and together they started. The snow, driven by the 
wind, which seemed to grow stronger every minute, cut their 
faces like bits of glass. They bent before it, and even then could 
hardly keep their feet; and walking against it was very slow. 

At last, when they had been going what seemed a long time, 
—long enough to have reached the shore if they had gone in 
the right direction,—they saw something on the ice a little to 
the left. They turned and went toward it. It was one of the 
holes they had cut. They had made a circle, and had come 
back to the place from which they had started. 

Both boys now began to be frightened. Great Pond, they 
knew, was five miles long and nearly four miles wide, and to be 
lost on that immense, white, wind-swept plain on such a night 
as this was going to be might mean freezing to death. But 
they knew they must keep moving, and so they started again, 
hoping that this time they would find the right way. 

The short winter day had come to an end, and darkness was 
closing in. They could see only a few feet ahead, and now, 
from under their very feet, came frightful rumblings and a deep 
booming. The fierce cold was taking hold of the ice, and the 
ice was groaning at the touch. 

Then suddenly, far off to the left, there came a faint report, 
and then another and another. Some one was firing a gun. 
They shouted at the top of their voices, but the wind whisked 
away the sound so quickly that no one could have heard it. 
They began to run, taking hold of hands, so that they might 
not lose each other. 

Again they heard the boom! boom! boom! of the gun, this 
time a little nearer, they thought. Again they shouted, and 
all the time kept running. 

At last, when it seemed as if their last breath was gone, and 
they could not run another step, a great black shape came 
rushing down upon them and leaped about with joyous barks. 
It was Don, the big Newfoundland. A moment later they 
caught sight of a glow through the blackness, and found them- 
selves in their grandfather’s arms, beside a great roaring fire 
built on the edge of the shore. And back a little, in the 
shelter of the trees, stood old Robin, well blanketed and 
hitched to the big box sleigh, with plenty of robes. For 
the first time they realized how tired they were. 
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HE Fraction twins were fractious. Alf—whose whole 
name was Oneh Alf—wanted to roll down-hill, but could 
not, unless Threesi—her whole name was Threesi Xths 
—would roll with him. But Threesi wouldn’t, so Alf couldn’t. 
Threesi wanted very much to play ball, but couldn’t, for Alf 
wouldn’t. 
Mother Uni—her whole name was Unitnice; Unit because 
she was ‘‘one,’’ and ‘‘nice’’? because she was—tried to think 
of something both of the twins 














THE ACTIONS OF FRACTIONS 
By Joshua F. Crowell. 


Ch ED) 


A whole ofan Sof an 
Apple Apple. 




















would like to play. 

‘‘My dear,’’ she said—she 
called them both together 
‘*My dear !’’ because the two 
twins added together only 
made one dear. She said, 
**How would you like to play 
marbles—I mean marble ?’’ 

Said Alf, ‘‘I think it’s a 
shame I can’t have one game 
without Threesi being in the 
same, and making it tame! I 














am half discouraged! I do 
long to play some kind of 
game with somebody else 











except always the same old 








Threesi Xths sister! Please 

let me go over to Uncle Cim Als’’—his whole 
name was Uncle De Cim Als—‘‘and play with 
my cousin Ninet Enths?’’ 

Mother Uni smiled a whole smile,—she could, 
you know,—and said, ‘‘You may go to your 
uncle’s, but not to play with Ninet; he is too big 
and rough. You may, however, play with Fivet, 
who is just large enough. ’’ 

‘*But,’’ exclaimed Alf, disappointedly snapping 
his eyes, ‘‘I want to play with my bigger cousin! 
Fivet Enths is only just my size!’’ 

But his mother was firm. ‘‘Run away now and 
play,’’ she said, ‘‘and here is a whole apple. 
You can give Fivet Enths five-tenths of it, and eat 
the rest yourself. You can stay anh.’”?’ Anh 
in Fraction language means half an hour. It 














Seat. 
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Mather Uni's Gy 


Ourth's 


Threef , 
Seat. 


is, as you can plainly see, the first half of anhour (an hour), 
and is an easy way for them to tell time. As he ran off, Alf 
called back, ‘*‘That will be one-half for me!’’ 
Just then the baby, A Twelfth, began to cry. ‘‘Mother,’’ 
said Threesi, coaxingly, ‘‘let me hold A Twelfth, please ?’’ 
‘*You know you cannot, in that dress,’’ said Mother Uni. 
So Threesi ran quickly and changed her dress. When this 
was done, she looked like quite another little girl; but she was 
the same little twin to Oneh Alf, only in her old dress her 
skirt had six pleats and her waist three buttons, while in 
her new dress the skirt had twelve pleats and the waist six 
buttons. Her skirt was now of the same fashion as the 
baby’s. ‘‘Always remember,’’ said her mother, ‘‘that one 
little loving Fraction cannot hold another unless they wear 
skirts that match !’’ 

‘See, mother !’’ cried Threesi. ‘‘In my six-twelfths dress, 
with Baby A Twelfth in my arms, together we make Seven 
Twelfths. We are bigger than Oneh Alf now. I wish he 
could see me. Here he comes—see me, Oneh Alf, see me! 
I’m bigger than you are now!’’ 

‘*Pooh!”’? said Oneh Alf, scornfully. ‘‘You are only 
bigger than I am while you have baby in your arms.’’ 

Alf was so glad to be home that he stood on his head to 
amuse baby, and A Twelfth couldn’t have crowed and 
wiggled more if she had been a dozen. Then big brother 
Threef Ourths came home from working in the city. Threef 
Ourths said he had worked three-fourths of the day in three 


[ __] 7iveesi’s Seat. 


Baby's High Chair 








different quarters, and all he got for pay was three 
quarters. But they did not quite understand that. 

‘*Here comes father!’’ cried Threesi. All the 
children ran to greet their big, strong, jolly-faced 
father. Mr. Wholesome Whole-sum was a very fine 
man, with a name just suited to him. Wholesome, 
because of his good temper and cheerful disposition, 
and Whole-sum, because he was such a big figure. He 
was really just exactly as large as all the rest of the 
family, mother and all the children, added together. ‘‘Sup- 
per ready ?’’ inquired father. And all his face was cheerful. 

‘*All ready!’? answered mother. ‘‘Sit down, children. 
This is a special Puzzle Supper, in honor of your father’s 
birthday. The muffins on your plates I made separately, 
to match your names and sizes, but notice the big birthday 
cake in the middle. The puzzle will be how to cut the cake 
so that each one at the table 
will get just the right 
share for his part.’’ 

‘“*T think,’’ said Al|lf, 
‘‘you can cut it in half, 
and give me one-half. 
Then I shall be sure to get 
my share, anyway.’’ 

‘*Greedy !’’ exclaimed 
Threesi. ‘‘If mother gave 
you half, and gave me the 
other half, there wouldn’t 
be any cake for the rest of 
the family. Give the whole of the cake to father ; 
it’s his birthday !’’ But father would not have it. 

Then Mother Uni cut the cake, and all were 
satisfied. This is the way she did it. 









































The cutting of the cake: Father Whole-sum’s 
share, being equal to the sum of all the others’ 
shares put together, he received 1/2 of the cake. 

To satisfy the rest with the remaining half of 
the cake, it must be imagined as 34/68ths. 
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Mother Uni receives 12/68, or 3/17 of the whole 
cake. Threef Ourths receives 9/68 of the whole 
cake. Oneh Alf receives 6/68, or 3/34 of the 
whole cake. Threesi Xths receives 6/68 or 3/34 
A Twelfth receives 1/68 of 
And all were satisfied. 


of the whole cake. 
the whole cake. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 

















THE SCOTTISH TERRIER. 


a capital dog for the 
country place or small 
farm. Mice and rats 
are his pet aversions. 
He is as quiet as a cat, 
and of course much 
more fearless. He is 
much more persever- 

—— ing, too, and the 
poultry-yard that is guarded by a Scottish terrier 
need fear neither rats nor weasels. 

If called upon, he will face larger enemies 
with equal zest, for the ‘‘Di ”? as he is 
familiarly called, has plenty of pluck and a 
good deal of power in his small body. Wood- 
chucks will not flourish in his vicinity, and he 





can easily be trained to hunt os, or rab- — the 


bits, those pests of the garden 


patch. 
He is not fond of strangers. He sticks to his 


home and guards it faithfully, but he does not | ; 


bark till satisfied that a warning is necessary. 
He is neither as nervous nor as noisy as most 
small dogs. He is often so self-reliant as to 
seem indifferent, but under his dark, rough 
little coat he carries a loyal heart, and he is 
very gentle with ‘children. He is, moreover 
extremely sensitive. Once break his Highland 
courage, and it is gone forever. It is important 
to remember that he requires firm yet kindly 
training. He never forgets a lesson that has 
been thoroughly taught. ; F 

Thirty years ago the Scottish terrier was 
practically unknown in the bench-show —_ 
and was used merely for the rough, 
“‘varmint’’? work for which he was bred and 
trained. Gradually he came into the hands of 
a few fanciers, who, quickly realizing his 
merits as a companion and watch-dog, intro- 
duced him to the general public. 


His quaint face and the sturdiness of 
his build, and more all, his Scottish 
strength of ¢ soon made him popular, 


character 
particularly in the middle West ; but he deserves 
a wider recognition here he has yet re- 
ceived. He is too interesting and intelligent a 
fellow to be confined to the limits of the bench- 
show. In every way he isa companion, 
and will prove himself useful on the farm if 
given a chance. 
*® © 


THE MUSKRAT. 


EW farmers’ boys are aware that the 
common muskrat is now the most valuable 
fur-bearing animal in the world! This, of 

course, does not mean that muskrat fur ranks 
with that of the Alaska seal, the silver fox, 
the sea-otter, or even the mink; but only that 
the enormous number of muskrats taken every 
year makes their aggregate value greater than 
that of any of the other fur-bearing animals. 
The London sales of muskrat pelts last year 
reached. the almost incredible total of five mil- 
lions; and about two millions were marketed 
elsewhere. 


The increase in the price of muskrat pelts 
has kept pace with the increase in numbers. 
A few years ago fifteen cents apiece was the 
usual figure for good skins. To-day it 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar, with footy 
five cents as a fair average. 

The astonishing thing is that in spite of the 
tremendous drain, the muskrat has decreased 
little if any in number, even in regions where 
he is most persistently hunted. ‘This is due to 

, the fact that he is ex- 

tremely prolific ; one 

family may have three 
litters a year, with from 
six to twenty “kits’’ in 
each. 
The coming, or rather 
the appr of cold 
weather is marked by 
activity among 
t i ild th of roland. “onl 
ures in a wild s' ey are for 
their winter home is always completed before 
they have actual need of it. 

It is a simple structure, of roots, rushes and 
the stems of aquatic plants, principally those 
on which they feed. It is built usually in 
water about four feet deep, and rests upon the 
bottom. The roof rises to a height of two or 
three feet above the water, and presents to the 
eye a rather rough and slipshod cone of sticks, at 
a distance not unlike a miniature haycock. 
Within this house is an air-chamber, wholly 
above the water-level, in which the family 
lives; and from it | always two and some- 
times more tunnels or ways, down 
through the mass of roots sticks, to the 
water, well below the freezing-line. If the 
water is shallow, the animals excavate deeper 
o— below the frost-line, to other parts of 

e 





the muskrats; for like most 


here the banks of streams or the shores of 
ponds are high enough, muskrats often avoid 
the building of a winter house by burrowing 
into the bank. The entrances to these burrows 
are nearly always under water and below the 
frost-line. ‘They are usually two in number, 
although the two may unite before en 4 
the roomy chamber above water-level, whic! 

forms the end of the burrow. This chamber 
contains a nest of dried grasses and other 
vegetation, and if climate and conditions are 
favorable, will be occupied the year round. 

Usually there is but one family to a house, 
but in times of stress, such as a flood, or the 
closing of the entrances to some of the houses 
by ice, a family thus rendered homeless will 
be taken in by its neighbors; and since the 
house itself is composed mainly of the rushes, 
roots and other plants upon which the animals 
live, to eat a friend ‘‘out of house and home’’ 
| have a very literal meaning for a muskrat 

Ost. 

Besides eating ee plants, muskrats are 
exceedingly fond of apples, carrots and pars- 
nips, turnips and pieces of squash. Not 
infrequently, indeed, they become a source of 


considerable damage to gardens planted near 





HIS little terrier makes | paths 





their haunts; and orchards as far as a hundred 
yards from the water will often show little 
or runways along which the animals 

to secure windfall fruit. 
The fur of the muskrat is dense and and 
tt the iif ‘ins of the ah FH ad 

uring the lifetime ut is easi 
wet as soon as the animal is dead. There is 
an outer coating of stiff, brown over-hairs on 
the back and sides which gives the creature 
somewhat the look of needing a hair-cut; but 
underneath is a soft, dense, inner pelage, of 
a drab-blue color, ing sometimes almost 
to white on the . Those skins 
which are darkest in color, and classed as 
“black muskrat,’’ are most prized, and bring 


m 

much the highest price. 
Being rather unsuspicious, although shy, the 
The commonest 


muskrat is easily trap) 
method is by the ~~ 
The trails or runwa 


travel at nigh! 


dee) 
fixed in the mud, and should hang about a foot 
above the trap. When . 
caught, the animal at 
once makes for dee 
water, and is immedi- 
“—_ drowned. 

wo other efficacious 
traps have the same 
recommendation — that 
the rat is quickly , : 
drowned. One is a box, or tunnel, six or eight 
inches square, made either of wood or wire 
netting. At each end is a wire gate, opening 
inward, but not outward. This is sunk in the 
water at the entrance to the house or burrow, 
and not infrequently takes several rats in a 
sng i 

he is made of a barrel, as shown in 
Fig. 1. A hole ten or twelve inches in diameter 
is sawed in the side of a barrel, the head and 
an fo ele sod ed ‘to projet ght 

Ww 
of the 


Enough 
laced in the barrel to make it 
float with the platform level with the surface 
of the pend, and bits of apple or carrot are 
put inside; the barrel is then either anchored 
near a muskrat house or allowed to drift. This 
trap, also, frequently 
captures several rats in 
a night. 

fur of the musk- 
its best 





¢ > 
ria. 1 








November bring only about half as much as 
those captured in February. 

Skins intended for the market should be 
removed whole, that is, not slit op the belly. 
A cut is made along the inside one hi 

q wo tail, round the tail and along the 

er % 


The skin is then 
back over the body, leaving the fur side 
n. In this condition a 


t thin board or shingle, 
shaped as shown in Fig. 2, is pushed tightly 
into it, as a stretcher. 

The skin should be dried in the open air, 
not in the sun or before a fire; and the stretcher 
should be left in place until the pelt is thor- 
oughly dry. 
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A SAND - MOTOR. 


BOY with some mechanical skill will find 
amusement in making and running a sand- 
motor. The construction is simple and 

inexpensive. 

The only materials needed are a soap-box, 
one large spool and one small one, a board, 
a piece of tin pipe, a long, thin rod or stick, a 
few tacks, some cardboard, a little stout cord 
or copper wire, and a common funnel. This 
last article can be easily made out of cardboard 
bent round and sewed, or caught with wire. 


In the soap-box make four holes as follows: 
one about two inches in di r, near the 
middle of the top; one near the bottom of one 
side, and two small ones opposite each other 
and about a foot from the top, through the 
smallest axis of the box. 
Fig. 1 will make the posi- 
tions clear. 

Next, construct your 
agg A — = Fog = - 

ig. 3. e the 
spool you can oe Ts: 
each end at E, E, tack 
a circular piece of card- 
B, about eight or 

in diameter. 


oe 
Make holes through the 
middle of the card 
to correspond with the hole 
through the spool. Cut out 
six vanes C,C,C,C, to fit between these circles, 
and fasten them into — by sewing them to 
the circles, or by catching them in with bits of 
copper wire. 

ut the motor wheel inside the box in the 


Fria. 1 


manner shown in Fig. 2; pass the long, thin | N. 
paste or mark the name of a fish, the size or | al 











ol 




















Fria. 2 
axis-rod through one of the small holes in the 
box, then through the spool, and finally out at 
the other small hole. See that the axis fits the 
og tightly, and also that it works easily in 
e holes 


At one end of the rod, place the small spool, 


4 you 
and when y: 








D, Fig. 2. A af Een Bk 


motor wheel so sand will run down into 
the spout at C. You are'now ready to try 
the motor. 


Pn ty mtg bp oe Fen Fig. 
ery =, = csee have a 
proper ou W surprised at the 
~s force cod tegttliy = 


them, or ha ei hts 
run or haul weig! 

along the ground by it. 
A variety of uses will 
ra. 3 suggest 


ingenious boy. 

A throttle, “E, Fig. 2, may be added for 
= and stopping ine. is con- 
sists of a handle ing through the box and 
swinging ona nail. One end of the handle can 
be made to cover the bottom of the funnel. 
When pull it one side, the machine starts, 

ou push it back, the machine stops. 
sand is lost, so all you need is about a pail- 
When runs out at the exhaust, you 
merely pour it back into the funnel. 








emselves to an 


No 
ful it 
it 
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A LIFTING TRICK. 

ERE is an interesting ‘‘trick,’? which 
amused a good many people a generation 
ago, but which has been, like the ‘‘dom- 

ino arch,’’ in the way of being forgotten. It 
is worth recalling. 

With the person to be “lifted’’ standing some- 
what stiffly upright, let a number—four will 
do—place their forefingers as shown in the cut: 
two under the feet, the two others ~ 
the elbows, and one of these—or a —the 





chin. Ata signal, all mee peny J and con- 
fidently,—and the person will go up into the air 
with startling ease. The trick seems to be the 


ind | more readily accomplished if the person lifted 


takes a long b and holds it during the 
process. A very heavy m is more easily 
and safely raised by having him lie down on 
the floor and stationing the levitators three on 
a side, placing their outstretched forefingers 
under his body. 
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AN OUTDOOR FISHING GAME. 


OST boys are familiar with the game of 
M ‘*fish-pond,’’ played indoors upon the 
floor or table. More interesting is a 
new outdoor fishing game described recently in 
a French magazine. ‘The outfit is simple, and 
the game, played with hook and line, requires 
almost as much patience and skill as actual 
fishing, and furnishes much amusement to boys 
and girls. 

The fish are made from small pieces of wood, 
as shown in the illustration. Each piece should 
be about four inches long, two and a quarter 
inches wide, and one-third of an inch thick— 
larger dimensions would make the fish too 
heavy. 


An additional strip of wood, about two inches 
wide and six inches long, should be tacked upon 
one of the broad sides of the first piece. If 
several persons are to play the game at one 
time, three or four dozen pieces should be pre- 
pared in this way, allowing about a dozen 
pieces for each player. 

Next fasten a narrow metal strip to each fish 
in such a way that a small ring is formed at 
the top. Thin strips of zinc, tin, sheet iron or 
copper will answer, and these may be cut from 
a sheet of metal with shears or old scissors. 
Suitable material may be obtained from the 
sides of tin cans. 

These small rings should be of different sizes ; 
the openings should be made to vary from 
three-quarters of an inch to two inches in 
width, by adjusting the metal strips when 
attaching them to the sides of the wooden 


each piece a 


arms. 
Finally, paste or paint up 
hi ing to the size of 


number, high or low, acco! 
the metal ring. On pieces with the largest 
rings, mark No. 0; on those with the smallest, 
o. 50. On the reverse side of each piece 


of which is in proportion to the num- 
Ce: except that upon pieces numbered 0, it is 
a good plan to place the names of articles which 
are apt to e trouble for a fisherman, such 
= — shoe,’’ ‘‘stick,’’ ‘‘weeds,’’ and so 
orth. 

Mark pieces with slightly smaller openings No. 
1, and give them the names of small, or unde- 
sirable fish—suckers, hornpout and sculpin, for 
example. The pieces with the narrowest rin 
should be marked No. 50, and should bear the 
names of such game-tish as bass, trout 
and salmon. An ordinary fishing-rod, or a 
light, flexible stick, will answer for a pole, and 
a piece of bent wire attached to a stout cord 
will serve for hook and line. 

Place the fish at the foot of a flight of —, 
or beneath a piazza or first-story window, 











All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page. 














with two or more competitors, try to catch as 
many as possible by h: the rings. Whether 
the game is played in turn or simultaneously, 
each player should keep his ‘‘string’’ of fish 
until end of the game, and then add to- 
gether the points that he has secured. Natu- 
rally, the player with the 
h total will be the 


w ° 
If it is not convenient to 
play the game from a flight 


of steps, or if several per- 
sons W to play at one 
time, when a window will 


be found too narrow, a lawn 
or any other open space will 
answer the purpose of lake 
or brook. Place the fish in 
4 —,. and —_ the 
play jioning upon 
one ‘side, half upon the other. 
care should be 





t In _ playing, 
€ en to avoid entangling lines 
or interfering with the fish for which another 
may be angling. 
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ON TRACK AND FIELD. 
I. Choosing an “* Event.” 


HEN a boy becomes a candidate for 
W his school or club track team, the first 

thing which he has to do is to choose 
the event in which he will compete. The im- 
portance of this choice is great. A large per- 
centage of unsuccessful athletes fail because they 
are competing in events to which they are not 
physically adapted. A boy should choose some- 
thing which his particular build will allow 
him to do well, not only while he is in school, 
but after he has attained his growth. 


As the modern technique and form of athletics 
have developed, it has come to be more and 
more true the various events require vari- 
ous definite physical types. Sometimes practi- 
cally all the ‘‘star oatermens” will be drawn 
from one type, as is the case with the hurdles, 
or from two or three less well-defined ty as 
in the sprints. For these reasons an under- 
standing of what these types are is necessary 
in picking out an event in which to compete; 
although it must be remembered that other ele- 
ments, such as temperament, and natural speed 

ion or non-possession of 
vered only by experiment, 
should enter ay into the choice. 

The two hurdle-races demand, perhaps more 
of the other contests, a single definite 
‘o be a successful hurdler good height 
and length of leg are absolutely necessary. If 
characteristics is lacking, the 
step becomes too difficult in the low hurdles, and 
the hurdling itself too difficult in the high. A 
boy who does not expect to be at least five feet 
ten inches tall, with a good length of leg, should 
devote his attention to some other event. Ex- 
treme speed, although not essential! in a hurdler, 
is ene If his Lee ).. r™ ~ 
a 8 can usually develop sufficiently 
. mane very good time. Either of the hurdles 
is a fine race, and at the same t one in 
which it is unusually easy for a fair perform- 
ance to win a place. : 

The h jump is another event which re- 
 _— men. If a boy has the height, and 

e spring which all jumpers must have, he 
cannot do better than to learn high jumping. 
Lack of speed is no disadvantage in this contest ; 
in fact, most high jumpers are slow runners. 

The pole-vault, on the other hand, demands 
a very different sort of man—light, compact, 
not very tall, and strong in the arms and shoul- 
ders. It is essentially a gymnastic feat, and 
success, after the iments are learn de- 

nds almost entirely on perfect timing and a 

igh —_— of muscular control. It might be 
added t the pole-vault requires a peculiar 
kind of nerve. 

A heavy man should never attempt it, both 
because he is not likely to s and because 
the danger from breaking poles is considerable. 
Nearly all the best pole-vaulters have weighed 
between one hundred and thirty-five and one 
hundred and forty-five Ya ang The event is 
a very difficult one, and takes a long time to 
learn, a disadvantage which is in a measure 
offset by the scarcity of good pole-vaulters. 

In the weight events big men are of course 
the most successful. Yet, especially in the 
hammer-throw, agility and muscular control are 
great assets, and it is quite possible for a man 
in a ong yt —— * mg hd 
pou e ese qualities, - 
come a ver fair hammer-thrower. In the 
shot, the taller a man is for his weight, with- 
out sacrifice of strength and agility, the better ; 
but heavy men of almost every build have done 
well in both events. Strangely enough, the shot 
and hammer do not seem to go well together, 
few men ever having been proficient in both. 

The broad jump requires a less definite build 
po any <. iy other 7 —_ it = 

mand a high degree of speed, stren ar 
spring. Without such speed a boy will never 
become anything better than a mediocre broad 
jumper. It will be sufficient if he can main- 
tain it for a few y: . The important thing 
is to have the impetus at the take-off. 

The broad jumper must also have a lot of 
power, in order to lift his body into the air 
while he is ns at top speed. This is 
shown by the general muscular development of 

1 the good men, and the fact that they hav 
almost without exception, such highly develo 


and — thighs. thigh muscles are 
toa 
drive. 


ge extent the origin of their spring and 
Although the technique of broad jemaing is 
not so difficult as that of some of the other field 
events, it is much more so than is ordinarily 
suppe _A schoolboy should therefore not 
be disappointed if his first attempts are not 
very successful. The jump looks easy, but is 
really hard. ‘ Even after the form been 
thoroughly mastered, a broad jumper should 
keep on improving for three or four seasons. 
In the sprints, the one-hundred-yard and the 
two-hundred-and-twenty-yard es, the con- 


than an 


sistent winners, instead of belonging to a single 
more or less well-defined type, are of three 
different builds. The first is the short, rather 

















heavy man, springy, oo , and with tremen- 
dous nervous energy. ur Duffy, a former 
Ider. was of this type he second 
is pretty big all over, 
well-proportioned frame. 
The three is the lightly built, 
tall man. oe pee if he can sprint at all, 
is likely to be 7 ome 
Various other ee Se froquently become fair 
sprinters, but a performer outside 
e three mentioned is a ao exception. The 
ae ee ae pele ba he ak 
become a — unless he is of|he 
= has nt ~y cal the Duffy type. The 
taller sprinters are usually better at the two- 
-and-twenty, the shorter men at the 
re 
In the yquanter salle, the main requisite seems 
be strength. 


to The men who run this race are 
——- sled the well set up, and rather heavily 
Bente A f stami cae —_ 
rt) ina, +* 

reques is eaeek on real and 


not, as 
often the case, on nerve, a breakdown will 
surely follow. 
-milers are a little easier to classify. 
The best ones are either the tall men who run 
= an easy, sw stride, or the strong, 
stocky men who run what is nearly their 
take ep either all the way. A ty A should not 
ther the half or the quarter unless he 
is very strong vitally, and can stand the pace 
Leno = too much exhaustion. It = 
y to run on nervous strength. ike the 


ana tarter, Hh halts. tremendous, strain and 
ould not be run often, or when the runner is 
a wy - Lh 
The distance runs, that is, the mile and two- 
mile, although the longer of these occurs infre- 
quently in schoolboy meets, are the events to 
which every one turns who is not _ 
suited to some of the other contests. 
there are natural distance 
in the minority, and a 
milers and two-milers have become good b 
constant training and pate, 
inherent ability. lott of height is no detri- 
ment in the istances ; many coaches 
hold it to be an advan’ mandestainiing that the 
short man is the ideal distance runner. How- 
ever that may I it is ne Shane ot ony 
- and type have succeeded in the longer 
- boy who is not got at any of 
e other events, or a oe of he’ height 


er 
fata. nee run- 
ports, 


hendien ee 3 
a sf ong of the most ings and hea’, and 


3 “consttation fenerally. Al 
on 


can become a fair 


aia second, 

the elements of speed and spring, which do 
not seem to de in the least on physique, 
are important elements in any choice. But a 
knowledge of what physical tics the 
various events demand is the first essentiai, and 
one = can | —— a schoolboy from 


ley haere iso. on an event in 
which saat sees to-cnnel 
*® © 
PINS AND DOTS. 


HIS interesting little problem will amuse 
the chess-players. It is from the puzzle | tp 
department of the London Standard. 

Pay nF six sharp | tom 


od ay to st aoe 


into six of te black 
dots so that no two 
ins are on the same 
ine, in any direc- 
—_ vertical, a 
zontal or diago 

The solution will 
be given in the next 
de t number 
of The Companion. 
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ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


BOY or a young man must often apply 
A for a ‘‘job’’ by mail. Although writing 

a letter may not be so satisfactory to him 
as a personal interview, it may prove a great 
deal more important and conclusive. The em- 
ployer who desires applicants to write is prob- 
ably a very busy man. His time is too valuable 
to waste in talk. His experience can tell him 
instantly, and in most cases unerringly, what 
sort of a man held the pen. 


There are a few rules which every one should 
observe in Te an application for a position, 
no ranttee what i 

he letter should ‘be written with black ink 
an one side only ¢ a ogee of clean — ape: 


It should not only be addressed and 
but these things should be done in the correct | peo 
— way. The —— spelling 
eee —_ must be perfect. 
) in by stating why the 
such sentence as 
: : “I am writing in answer 
to your advertisement in the Blank newspaper 
of Tuesday, December 7th. I wish oo say 
for _ position boy oF a you there J cont ge 
7) e course, 
somewhat upon the terms of the advertise- 
ment. In any however, the writer, 
eas ay forbi to do — pes state 
ucation, experience, a reason 
=n wants the = in question. These 
statements ought to be brief, to the point, and 
modestly put. It will do untold hares to **blow 
one’s horn,’’ as the phrase goes. The facts will 
always speak for themselves. If the boy has 
been from a former — a oe he 
should say so. If he can furnish refere: 
should be sure to do so, and ~ dad cuentas 1 to 
give his list = names at 0! 
As examples of what to saveld, the following 
quotations from some applications which were 


promptly = will be suggestive of the most 
common p 

“a at = — to have an interview with you 
in = our ad.’ 





yy" the feeling that this advertisement | edge and 


was intended especially for me, and that I am 
a And till the place.’’ 

ink that you will now agree with me 
that, im would be a good man for rnd 7 
because I am known to be honest I need 
the work to support myself with.’ 

It cannot be re too often that an appli- 
cant should s his best efforts on his letter. 
That is his only chance. It is the test of 
his fitness for the position, as the employer 
means it to be. ‘That he should be able to sit 
down at a desk and think out carefully what 

Tagline i to say, and then express it in good 
is a test of a boy’s and of 
hit fitness for any position. 

The actual success of the particular te 
tion is important,—very important,—but after 
all, not all-important. vit a boy can see what 
he did yy — or why the ‘ ‘j was not given 
to him, wh gh og hg Eye by LY 





game = lucky 
He has ~a. Ra: that he yy not | 


know about himself and his own capacity. 
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STAMPS AS AN INVESTMENT. 


OT long ago an English philatelic journal 
asked its readers their reasons for collect- 
ing stamps. The majority gave “as an 

investment’’ as their firstanswer. The chances 
are that disappointment is in store for many of 
these collectors. The boy who buys stamps 
from a mercenary motive not only misses some 
of the chief pleasures of collecting, but is rad 
to fail in his object into the bargain. 

Yet it is not surprising that the imagination | = 
should be fired by the reports of extraordinary 
prices brought by stamps and the belief become 
fixed that collecting is a quick road to wealth. 
There is always the chance of finding some of 
the rare United States ‘‘postmaster’’ stamps on 
old letters in the attic—the Brattleboro stamp, 
worth from $300 to $500, for example, or the 
10-cent Baltimore label, valued at as many thou- 
sand dollars. 


Moreover, the habit which collectors fall into 
of comparing the values in old catalogues with 
current prices does much to build up ap faith in 
the soundness of stamps as investments. 
The unused Bavari for instance, furnish 
a —s illustration of rate at which some 
ps advance. Between 1893 and 1910 the 
toe, my ey ee eee 
value from $1 to $20; while the 1 mark, per- 
fi on paper water-marked with horizontal 
wavy lines, went from 50 cents to $75. 
Between same the list price of the 
5 i) of 1879 increased from 3 cents to 
the 50 pfennig from 25 cents to $8. 
There have been equally remarkable increases 
= —_ other ing the prices of 1 could be 
‘ound by compar prices of former years 
with those of the present. 
“it . collector it a liberal amount of money 
to put into stamps, studies the stamp market, 
we buys with discrimination, 
he will be y sure to before their value 
has risen ies of this sort, difficult to 
obtain even R.- 5 current, certain to become 
rare later, in themselves sound invest- 
ments. Bat wt with them, in order to make his 
collection complete, he secures many common 
stamps which are poor investments. 
Most boys, — ro to spend and wishing 
make as a 5 showing as possible, are 
Iikely to lay out their money on canceled speci- 
mens of the commoner varieties, and miss the 
ps that are really worth getting 
= if every stamp ina collection were a 
perfect specimen, desirable and readily salable, 


‘the ineusiaens would not be a profitable one 


until time enough had elapsed for the stamps 
to increase in value more than the difference 
between what the collector paid for them and 
what a dealer would give for them or they 
would bring at auction. 

After condition, age is the most iapertent 

paw yh of a collection. An English collection, 

made at a cost of $345, was sold for $15,000 at 
the end of gy 5 seven years. Another, that 
of the late Mr. uwels of Tesgeny, cost its 
owner $1,800, “and was sold, after being put 
anny for twenty-seven years, for $20,000. 

These are exceptional cases, however. Most 
of the great collections oe | the outlay of 
fortunes. The greatest collector in the — 
Mons. Philippe la —— of Paris, whose 
stamps are said to be worth $1,500,000, has 
spent more than $1,000,000 since 1870, his an- 
nual expenditure with one firm alone a Sreraging 
$15,000 to $20,000. The Tapling co 
lection, presented to the = +a Museum, -— 
its owner thousands of to get 

Moreover, where one collection is being sold 
at a profit, a thousand incipient ones are being 
thrown on the stamp market at a loss. Every 
week collections are disposed of for $1 or $5 
or - which cost their owners ten times as 
muc! 

If the desire to make money was the motive 
of all collectors, there would quickly be little 
or no market for stam Stamp - a 
needs a stronger fo ion than that. If 
Ba of ‘aid not — e —— ment from the pur- 

ting and hard to 


to A aes own sake, canceled stamps 
3 offer no greater investment than the paper 
on which they are printed, nor would unused 
ones be worth more than their face value. 
Fortunately, ane, = the eer ee of ere 
there is a deeper 
stamps—the _ lt of secret won hy that 
indicate differences of printing; the detection 
of errors; the reasons for unusual shades, per- 
forations, surcharges, water-marks and papers. 
The collector acquires thr eh the scrutiny of 
many pone my trivial details a knowledge of 
the evolution A the nt a of the rela- 
tion of men with affairs, of little-known facts 
of geography, history and politics. A whole 
library of romances, tragedies and comedies lies 
waiting within the covers of the stamp-books. 
Probabl y no boy who is content to wait his 
he | time, who 4,- money wisely and with 
what libe' ality and who avoids the 
temptation to Tae out, will ‘ce reason to regret 
his outlay. If he is willing to — his col- 
lection as in the nature of a life-insurance 
a to the perfect ing of which a enw - 
a, have something in the end tha 
is a rea inventenen and that in the a 
will have yielded him rich dividends of knowl- 
enjoyment. 


| 
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Try This on the Boy 


Some Morning 


Put a dish of each ready-cooked cereal before him and let 
him make his own choice. 


Let him see with the rest Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice— 
these gigantic, crisp, porous grains. He’ll be curious to try 
them and, when he does, he’ll find that they taste like nuts. 


That will settle his choice. Then the armies of children 
who love Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice will have a new recruit. 


Perhaps he will want them morning, noon and night — 
sometimes with cream and sugar, sometimes mixed with 
bananas, sometimes — like crackers —in a bowl of milk. 


The more he wants the better. For these are whole-grain 
foods made wholly digestible—the only such foods in existence. 


That’s How We Found Out 


We made a similar test for many months, by conducting a 
lunch counter in the heart of New York. 


We wanted to learn — as you do — what cereals folks like 
best. For we make cereal foods in sixteen forms, but we 
advertise only what people seem to prefer. 


So we served all sorts of ready-cooked cereals, all at an 
equal price. And four people in five chose Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice, just as your boy will do. 


Since then we have helped a million homes to enjoy them, 
just as you will in yours. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c ....... 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


These are the foods shot from guns — the foods with every 
starch granule exploded by Prof. Anderson’s process. 


The grains are put in sealed guns, then the guns are revolved 
in a heat of 550 degrees. The moisture in the grain is turned 
to steam, and that steam explodes when the guns are unsealed. 
The result is to blast the food granules to pieces so the digest- 
ive juices act instantly. The grains are puffed to eight times 
natural size. But the coats of the grains are unbroken. 


The result is unique, enticing, digestible—the most desired 
and most desirable of all the ready-cooked cereals. 


Why Grocers Run Out 


When grocers run out of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
it isn’t our fault now. It used to be. Many a time we have 
been far behind orders. For the demand has jumped until 
people are eating 15,000;000 dishes per month. 


But three of our factories are now equipped with these guns. 
Your grocer now has no excuse for running out of these 
popular foods. Please insist that he keep you supplied. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
Minn 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department wi will be Sladly ¢ answered. 





THE VALUE OF POISE. 

O girl should think 
her education well 
begun until she 
knows that she is 
acquiring the quiet, 
well - bred manner 
known as _ poise. 
Poise is the subtle 
expression of beauty 
and strength of char- 
acter; and although 

many young girls may consider it a quality 

rightly belonging to elderly people, whose 








pulses run slow and whose impetuous ardors | y' 


are cooled, it is, nevertheless, a most lovely 
attribute of youth. 

The girl who lacks poise is always smooth- 
ing her hair, settling her neck ribbon, adjust- 
ing her belt, crossing and recrossing her feet. 
She is twin sister to the giggling girl. It is 
needless to say what an annoyance it is to be 
long in the company of either. Moreover, the 
girl without poise, by her constant restless, 
meaningless movements, is laying the founda- 
tion of very unpleasant mannerisms, which in 
later life may mark her as queer. 

In the best finishing schools the girls are 
required not to leave their rooms until they 
are carefully dressed, and are not allowed to 
touch either hair or gown for rearrangement 
in public. A girl trained in such a school 
seeks a straight-backed chair in the drawing- 
room, and seats herself easily, with both feet 
on the floor. Her conversation is in a low 
tone, and she never gesticulates. She is 
watchful of the comfort of others; she rises 
unostentatiously when her elders leave or enter 
the room, and she is able to listen ‘‘eloquently’’ 
to conversation in which she has no part. 

All this may sound restrained and unnatural, 
but any girl who in her daily life at home 
will try to do the like will soon find how much 
she is strengthening her character by her self- 
control. A most deadly enemy to the sweetness 
and beauty of youth is self-consci sel 
fishness. The cultivation of poise is a strong 
aid against its growth. 

Mental habits have much to do with poise. 
The girl whose mind is unsettled, always 
flitting here and there, seeking something 





new, is fidgety. The nervous girl, the musical | the 


girl and the artistic girl have especially to 
guard against restless, unnecessary and con- 
stant movement. The fingers of the musical 
girl are ever unconsciously running scales; the 


artistic girl is always drawing imaginary pic- | di 


tures on the table-cloth; and there is no end 
to the vagaries of movement made by the 
highly-strung, nervous girl. 

Physical poise is attained by athletic exer- 
cise and the consistent practise of self-control ; 
it is destroyed by careless habits. The girl 
who, while waiting for a car, swings her 
umbrella, or dangles her bag or a parcel in 
her hand backward and forward, or hums and 
taps her foot in time, is giving way to ungrace- 
ful habits and setting herself down for the 
observing as ill-bred. 

A girl’s equipment for life is not truly com- 
plete unless she has a quiet, courteous manner. 
By vigilant care in little things, as well as in 
great, she will gain a balance and self-control 
that will be to her a lifelong blessing and a 
lifelong ornament. 

e & 


WINTER DAFFODILS. 


ROBABLY no 

flower adapted to 

winter culture in 
the Northern States 
gives less trouble than 
the daffodil, or meets 
with a readier sale. By 
raising winter daffodils, 
an enterprising girl in a 
community where there 
is no professional florist 
may earn a fair in- 
come without interfer- 
ing with her ordinary 
occupations. Early in the spring the soil 
should be prepared for the following winter. 
Two parts of loam sod, one of well-rotted 
manure and one of leaf- mold is about the 
proper mixture. This compost should be 
turned occasionally during the summer to 
blend the parts thoroughly. 

Care must be taken to secure | fresh 
bulbs, rather than small and withered ones. 
‘There should be several varieties in order that 
the grower may have a succession of blossoms 
from Thanksgiving to spring. The Png 
Irving’? and the ‘‘Victoria’’ bring t 
results during the first half of the - Ang The 
**Emperor’’? and ‘‘Empress’’ and the ‘‘Mrs. 
Thompson’’ follow in January and February, 
and for February and March the ‘‘Glory of 
Leyden,’’ the ‘‘P. R. Barr’? and the ‘‘ Beauty’’ 
are the best of many good varieties. 

August is the time to plant for early blooms. 
Fill a six-inch pot f-full of the compost, 
set three or four bulbs about one-half inch 
apart, fill the remainder of the pot with com- 
post, and soak with water. over the top 
with a mulch of ashes or leaf-mold. Then 





set the pots in a cellar or dark room, and give 


e best | and ‘‘hard ecrack.’’ 


them no more attention for six or _— weeks. 
Meanwhile a pit six -y deep yee 4 
enough to accommodate all the oe should 

re to receive them. The — place 


pared 
or it is in a plot of ground sloping toward 
the and sheltered on ri ‘oh and 
west by or shrub! . If such a 
piace & mot & ble, select a s that will 


get as much sunlight as possible. The pit 
should be lined with boards or stone, 
covered with window-sashes. 


ae Se ee ae. move the pots to 


degrees, and walk at hill they they begin budding. 
Then take them to the pit, where the temper- 
ature should between sixty or sixty-five 
yy water them frequently, and give them 
a little extra fertilizer, and in a very brief time 

ou will have a o.oo flowering plants for 
which there should 4 teongheus 
the winter months. 

Unless you intend to pursue floriculture as 
a profession, it is inadvisable to a pro- 
duction - “3 —_ —— > 
— - suddenly enrich you, it w 

= profits as any work which you 
can wy 4 at home ge a considerable outlay 
of time and money. One gir 
a dollars annually in a pit ten feet by 

n. 
® © 


NOVEL SCISSORS-POINT PROTECTOR. 
NY girl who can crochet 
can make an attractive 
holder which will prevent 
the points of a pair of scissors 
from doing damage in the work- 
bag. The materials will cost 
but a few cents, and the equip- 
ment is limited to a steel 
crochet - needle. The holder, 
when completed, bears a stri- 
king resemblance to a carnation. 
You will need one ball of 
fern-green silkateen, one of 
medium-red silkateen, one bot- 
tle cork, number four, one- 
fourth yard of red baby ribbon, 
and a steel crochet - needle, number three. 
This is enough thread for two carnations. 
With the needle aes with the green fond 
chain four stitches and pull through the firs 
stitch. For the first row, into the ring thus 
formed put eight single-crochet stitches; for 
the second row, make by stitches of single 
crochet in every ’ stitch of the first row—a 
of sixteen stitches. The third row requires 
one Rr a es stitch for every stitch of 
— ing row—again a total of sixteen. 
Continue to crochet single ogg joining 
each stitch i" the correspo tech of the 
row below, until there are enoug aa to cover 
> 4 Nao to the top. Twelve will generally 
i lengths 
ffer. Pull the end 





through. 

The rest of the 
sek eee ees 
thread. For the first 


row, crochet a double 
stitch in any stitch of 
hy Ey Eh 
green, en take 
a chain-stitch. Re- 
sp the process until 
row is =. 

Connect the top of 
the row. For the 

second row, take four chain-stitches and crochet 
four treble stitches in each hole of the first row. 
Connect the top when completed. 

To make the next row, take four chain- 
stitches as before, and then between each stitch 
of treble crochet in the preceding row crochet 
five treble stitches and connect the top. For 
the fourth and last row, work one single-crochet 
stitch between each stitch of treble crochet of 
the preceding row and _— three chain- 
stitches; repeat until a is formed 
round the entire carnat ~¥ This completes 
the oa 

Insert the cork in the green stem. If the 
fit is snug, so much the better. To hold the 
cork in position and prevent the crocheting 
from raveling, place the end of the thread in 
a sewing le and stitch back and forth a 
few times ry the — _ the top row of 
the crocheting. Finish th m as usual 
in crocheting. Through the first row of the 
red run the ribbon and tie the ends—not too 
tight—in a bow. The hole for the scissors 
~~ a by forcing the points down into 

e cor’ 
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THE CANDY THERMOMETER. 


ITHIN the last few weeks there have 

been put upon the general market 

small, reliable candy thermometers 
which will enable a girl to follow the progress 
of her mixtures with the accuracy which has 
heretofore been possible for only the profes- 
sional confectioner. 


As was explained in the Girls’ Page of The 
Companion for October 6, 1910, accuracy is 
of the greatest importance in cand -making. 
Cooking must stop at just the right moment, 
or the candy is either harmed or actually 
spoiled. The only tests to determine the 
completion of cooking have been known as 

—— soft ball,’’? ‘‘hard ball,’’ ‘crack’? 
While the candy- -maker 
has been st: ling with these unsatisfactory 
tests, the come has kept on —! perhaps 
until it has senchedl the next stage of tempera- 
ture, changed texture, and so become unfit for 
the use for which it was intended. 

The professional confectioner has been able, 
by the use of a thermometer, to determine just 
how hot his — was and to remove it from 
the heat at exactly the right moment. His 
thermometer, however, was not only too ex- 
— for the amateur, but also too long to 

except in a large vat. 





The new thermometers, of which there are 


is about forty- | be 


nine inches long 
rm sell oy ya Ry~ one -- & to two dollars and 
fifty cents. Most of these instruments register 
from — eighty degrees to three hundred 


and eight Fahrenheit, although the 
range whi nterests —— is only 
a _ hundred three hundred 


y degrees. ‘There are a few facts 
wich the he. virl confectioner who uses a ther- 


and | mometer should keep in mind. 
thermometer w 


Buy a hich is guaranteed by 
won, the thanmemneter ter must 
regulated to conform to the local altitude. 
Place the thermometer in a kettle of water, 
heat, and let it boil for ten minutes. hi 
mere marks two hundred and twelve de- 
grees, f thermometer is correct as it is, og 
if there is a variation of two degrees or mo! 
ellowense mast he made If water ro boils at 
‘wo hundred and te dares 0 degrees 
must be subtracted e the thermometer 
is read. ae Gama 


Sivep-aighs Gaston a} degrees, as it would had the water 
boiled at the normal two hundred and twelve 


degrees, or two hundred and fort 
it would had the water boiled a at two hundred 


1 makes over one | and fe 


m degrees. 
variation of ¢ even two pa. Fy. is eo ae cht to 
count ; absolute accuracy is essential. 

Allow the thermometer to become hot 
ally; do not thrust a cold instrument 
boiling water. Do not remove the thermometer 
to read it. Remember that mixtures which 
require stirring must be stirred below the ther- 
mometer as well as elsewhere. Be sure that 
the thermometer is clean. Each time eater it it 
has been used push the dial out of the co; 
ease and wash both thoroughly. Be 
larly careful after mixtures which oom 
milk or cream. 
; hacen a, — —_—- = ont one to 
nterp’ 7) — n terms of degrees. 

rtunately most candy thermometers 





mometer bases fe climb above three hundred 
— beware ! 
he candy thermometer can be used to test 
any liquids, but must not be subjected to dry 
heat—such as that of = —, 
perhaps make 


The following rec 
clearer the use od © ne of the ally 


Turkish Raspberry Paste.—Pour one-half 
oe of raspberry juice on ge tablespoonfuls 
Aanden = gelatin —* stand until dis- 
Kony Put two cu s sae one-half 
cup of rasp Ja 
stir until it bo 


oa been si 
in ‘XX XX’ sugar. 


Maple Icing for Cake.—Beoil together one- 
half cup of granulated s and one-half cup of 
maple-sirup until the thermometer rs 
two hundred and thirty-six Beating 
well, pour the mixture upon the well- Seaton 
white of an egg. 


oo —Place one and one-fourth 
ugar and one cup of water in a kett 
Ds — it fire. Stir with a — 
until the mixture comes to a boil. 
three o 8 of acetic acid to make the mixture 
h. In order to avoid possible error, it 
is better to drop the acid into a m and then 
place the spoon—and its contents—in the 
mixture. _ Cover the kettle until steam ascends 
round the cover; remove the cover, place the 
thermometer in ‘the kettle, and boil until the 
thermometer registers two hundred and forty 
degrees. Then the coaking is over. Pour the 
fondant into a platter, ‘‘cut it in,’? and store 
for three days at | as was explained in 
detail in the article referred to above. 


Cream Taffy.—Cook together three cups of 
granulated sugar, one cup of water, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of — of tartar until the 
thermometer registers two hundred and sey- 
enty - five degrees. Pour the mixture on a 
greased slab, and when cool pull over a hook. 
Cut into small pieces. After a few hours the 
— will become ag ,, but it will hold its 
a. Consequently, i ‘is an excellent candy 
for ot weather. As it is being pulled, flavoring 
may be added as desired. 


Glazed Nuts or Fruit. — Cook together 
three cups of granulated , three-fourths 
cup of water and one - fourth teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar until the thermometer regis- 
ters two hundred and ninety degrees. Set se 
mixture off the fire and add a few dro 
lemon extract. Dip rapidly the nuts or i 
taking care to disturb { e mixture as little as 

ible. Place the ray fruit or nuts on 
without fear of their sticking. These 
st nouled be done as wanted for use. 


= which" XXXX" 
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EFFECT OF HIGH-HEELED SHOES. 
OST girls who wear high-heeled shoes— 
if they have any other reason than the 
following of fashion —do so to make 
themselves appear taller. That was the pur- 
pose of Louis XIV of France, who started the 
custom. The danger is that continued wear of 
this kind of shoe will end by making the wearer 

actually shorter. 

There is a painful and inconvenient deform- 
- / of the foot, known as ‘‘flatfoot,’’ or falling 
the arch ; and it occurs in persons who must 


stand a great deal, in persons who are very 
heavy, and in those who for any reason are not 





in vigorous health, whose tendons are relaxed 











All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Girls’ Page. 











eause. The shape of 


and weakened from an 
+f in walking the gait is 


the foot is changed, an 
heavy and uncertain. 

There is a deal of -Byh Ay 
and often in knees, anal th sufferer may 
think she has ote 

The little arch at the inner side of the foot, 
where normally the sole does =? touch the 

ground, is gblitera- 
ted, and the instep is 
lowered. The print 
made by a normal 
foot which is wet and 
is placed on a dry 
sactines, with the 
weight of the bod 
resting upon it, wi 
leave a space at the 
inner side where 
there is no impres- 
sion. The sole does 
not touch the ground 
at this poi Ina 
[ flat foot the whole ex- 
tent of the sole comes 
upon the ground. 

Now there is one weak place in the structure 
of the foot. It is where two bones form a joint, 
indicated by iagram I. The tendons are 
not aeate. and it is here the break occurs. 
The feet are constructed to form a support for 
the body when it is in the upright to bear the 
and in order that they may be able to 
go they have the space of an arch 

imbs of this arch are of ual ‘length, 

the one behind (ab) being about t inches 
which forms the 

nches long. The 


long ; = —_ in front (ac 
per | instep, be’ ing about seven 
summit of the arch is at a, ae the weight 
of the body is received, and when the heel 
rests on the ground, this weight is distributed 
to both limbs of the arch. 
When a high-heeled shoe is worn this is 


fo, + el 


Diagram t 








Diagram a 


Fortunately ve (Diagram II). The weight of the 
this information stam upon their dials. body is ey — on Pe oy ~ 3 tte 

Sua pom | (ac), and in is broug! 
a a on the walk = poi (d), with the foot in 
eS oe The higher the heel 
238°-——Soft Ball of. the —— e strain, and the 
230°—— Thread result often a or tecaking down, with all 

ae attendant weariness and 

The amateur candy-maker will be glad to heel does more. it crowds the foot 
know that sugar and water will burn eam nto the toe of the sh and the 
until all the moisture is eva) — and fifty resultant pressure upon the end of the great 
} oh eee me Seaneet she is yet dy hich is ment, and Hnflammation of 
’ the “oint w a bunion shoe 
an unusually a qhantity, and the ther-/| should be lo h to permit the foot to 


ng enoug’ 
slide forward a little with each step, with 
enough room to spare so that the toes need not 
be crowded. It should be made over a good 
last, with broad toe and a broad, low heel. 
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A SEAMLESS PARTY CAPE. 
N attractive evening cape that 
A may be copied by any girl 
who knows how to use a 
needle has recently been brought 
to this country from London, 
and has already been used as a 
model to cut others by. It is 
so simple the wonder is that the 
pattern has hitherto been so little 
known. 

This cape, entirely without 
seams, is cut from one piece of 
fine broadcloth. The original, 
for a rather short woman, was 
three and three-fourths yards long by fifty- 
four inches wide. The cloth is folded across 
exactly in the middle. Eighteen inches from 
this fold a stout stitch is taken on the edge, 
and catches the two thicknesses of cloth to- 
gether. This stitch, when the cape is worn, 
comes directly at the back of the neck, causing 
the extra fulness of cloth to fall in a graceful, 
hood-like fold. 


The next step is to place the cape on the 
wearer’s shoulders, pnnies it where the neck 
fastening is to be placed. 
this particular case the fas. 
tening was thirteen inches 
from the stitch, thirty-one 
inches from the fold. The 
lower front corners are then 
trimmed off to an even curve 
—like the bottom of a circu- 
lar dress skirt. The proper 
length — the cape must 24 
even all round—is obtained 3] 
by measuring upward from , »-stitch 
the floor. The pieces a 
from the two corners may, ~ 
if one desires, be used 
form a shawl collar or stole. 
The entire cape, unless one 
elaborates the collar, can be 
made in less than an hour. - 
=: the cape should come about to the pny 8 

boot tops, a girl who is tall will need at least 
— — of broadcloth—possibly more. It is 
compute the amount necessary. 
The London garment is not lined. The 
of the broadcloth is turned over on the rig 
side, and concealed under a three-inch, stitched. 
on band of handsome trimming that borders 
the entire cape, a simple = very neat way 
of finishing the edge of any heavy fabric. The 
impo: cape is of wine-colored cloth, with 
Persian tints in the border. Capes of black, 
gray. a and white have — a from it, 
and — decidedly = 

Where the rather costly ot is not used, 
the cape may be faced down inside the front 
with satin match the goods, and simply 
hemmed round the bottom with two rows of 
neat machine-stitching. Some of the ca 
that have been made are provided with cloth 
collars embroidered with soutache braid. The 
fastenings used are either silk frogs to match 
— or single buttons with loops of silk 
cor 

These easily made, seamless capes tit perfectly 
and hang gracefully, and the severely simple 
lines make them becoming to all figures. When 
not in use, they fold flat, ancther good point. 
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Copyright, 1911, by _ 
National Cloak & Suit Co., 
New York City. 


We Havea STYLE BOOK 
Put Away For You 


We have one ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book 
put away especially for you—as a reader of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


To you this Book will bring all the beauty 
and becomingness in the whole world of 
fashion. To you it will give all the pleasure 
of the new Spring styles—all the informa- 
tion of the changes in fashion, all the news 
of what is to be worn, all the pictures of 
what would be most becoming for you to 
wear. To you it offers 


More Clothes for the Same Money 


With all its wealth 
of newness and sty- 
lishness and beauty, 
comes the advantage 
of the saving your 
““NATIONAL’’ Style 
Book will bring 
you. Each gar- 
ment you select 
will save you 
money. 


Therefore, this 
“NATIONAL”’ 
Style Book, your 
“NATIONAL’’ 
Style Book, not 
only becomes a 
Book of Pleasure, 
of keenly inter- 
esting fashion 
news, but also a 
Bookof Economy. 
An opportunity to 
you, personally, 
to dress more eco- 
nomically —to 
have more clothes 
and save money. 


We have a Style 
Book put away for 
you. We are go- 
ing to send this 
Book to you as 
soon as we hear 
from you—as soon 
as you tell us the 
Book is welcome. 
You should, in your own interest, write 
us—not tomorrow—but now. 


“NATIONAL” Service 
“‘Always Pleases the Customer’’ 


It is our policy —‘ Always to please the cus- 
tomer.” That is what is meant by the world- 
famed “ NATIONAL” Service. To so serve each 
customer—to so serve you, that absolute satisfac- 
tion will be assured. 


Twenty-two years ago we started making gar- 
ments to measure—trying always to ‘please the 
customer.”” Today “ NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure 
Tailored Suits priced at from $15 to $40 are America’s 
Standard—decause they always please the customer. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits please with their 
good style, please by fitting perfectly and please 

cause made in the very best manner possible — 
with quality far higher than the prices. Of sterling, 
carefully examined, perfectly steam-shrunk materi- 
als, there are 300 to select from. Samples will be 
sent you free if only you state the colors you prefer. 

And your Style Book shows all the most beautiful 
new ready-made garments; Silk and Lingerie 
Dresses; Waists 98c to $8.98; Skirts $1.49 to $14.98 ; 
Hats $1.98 to $14.98; and Capes and Coats and 
Petticoats and Underwear, Neckwear, Veils and all 
other accessories. 


In writing for this, your complete Style 

be sure to state whether you wish samples 
materials for“ NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure 
Tailored Suits. Samples are sent gladly but 
only when asked for. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


The “NATIONAL” prepays postage and 
expressage to all parts of the world. 


_ Your money refunded if you are not en- 
tirely pleased. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
219 West 24th St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only 


“is 








No Agents or Branches 
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A HEROIC SHEPHERDESS. 


| "(THE border land between England and Scot- 
land abounds in stories of heroism, as all 
| readers of Scott are aware. In those tales women 
| have appeared with honors equal to those of 
}the men. Mr. W. S. Crockett, in his book, 
| “The Scott Country,” relates an incident quite 
| characteristic of the region and its inhabitants. 
| The heroine of his story was a worthy shepherd’s 
wife, who entertained travellers in that lonely 
section of hills as Tibbie Shiel kept her famous 
| hostelry at St. Mary’s Loch. To this story the 
author adds a passage from the journal of Sir 
| Walter Scott, which has relation to the same 
place. 

In the old days when never a soul dreamed of 
posing this ever-welcome hospice of the Moffat 

Alps, kindly “Jenny of Birkhill,” the shepherd’s 
| wife, was as well known as Tibbie Shiel 1erself, 
| and a figure quite as interesting. 

Once, it is said, a tramp, taking advantage of 
| the loneliness of the place, pushed his way into 
| the kitchen and attempted to make free with 
some of the g wife’s gear. Jenny, however, 
was determined to see fair play. Screwing her 
courage to the sticking-point, she seized hold of 
an ax that lay near, questioning the intruder: 

“Did onybody see ye come in?” 

“No,” faltered the cowardly fellow. 

eal said she, “de’il a ane’ll see ye gang 
00) > 





The scoundrel soon made himself scarce enough 
—empty-handed. 

Scott records a_visit to Birkhill in August of 
1826, on one of his Drumlanrig trips: 

“We ascended the Birkhill —_. under the 
moist and misty influence of the genius Never 
mind ; my companions were merry and I cheerful. 
Our luncheon eaten in the herd’s cottage; but 
the poor woman saddened me unawares by asking 
3 r Charlotte, whom she had often seen there 
with me. 

“She put me in mind that I had come twice over 
those hills and bogs with a wheeled-carriage 
before the road, now an excellent one, was made. 
I knew it was true, but, on my soni, looking where 
we must have gone, I could hardly believe that I 
had been such a fool.” 


* © 


THE SAVING CLAUSE. 


IRLS of the present day are doomed to dis- 

cover that their clever foremothers a century 
or more ago had really thought of almost every- 
thing, even to that needed change in the mar- 
riage service. Mrs. Terhune—better known as 
“Marion Harland’’—tells in her “Autobiography” 
this story of her parents’ wedding, back in 1825: 


The bride, not yet nineteen {ans of age, wore a 
soft, sheer India muslin, a veil falling to the hem 
of her gown, and white brocade slippers embroid- 
ered with faint blue flowers. 

The bridegroom’s suit was of fine blue cloth, 
with real silver buttons. His feet were clad in 
white silk stockings and low shoes,—*‘pumps,” as 
they were called,—with wrought-silver buckles. 
ay ceremony was performed by a young brother- 
in-law. 

The girl had eee threatened that she 
would not promise “obey,” and that a scene 
would follow the use of the obnoxious word in the 
marriage service. The young divine, with this in 
mind, or in a fit of absent-mindedness or stage 
fright, actees? blundered out, ‘‘Love, honor—and 
obey, in all things consistent.” 

As may be imagined, the interpolation produced 
a lively sensation in the well-mannered company 
thronging the homestead, and took rank as a 
family legend. How many times I have heard my 
mother quote the saving clause in playful monition 
to my masterful father! 


& 
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REWARD OF MERIT. 


EOPLE of moderate means who have to jour- 

ney afoot have suffered much from the incon- 
siderate behavior of motor-car men. But they 
sometimes enjoy a full revenge. They had deci- 
dedly the best of it in this incident related in 
Answers: 


The big touring-car had come to a stop, and 
would not budge. Industriously the man in water- 
poact cap an goggles turned the crank handle 

ut without result. He turned and turned until 
he was out of breath and perspiring freely. Finally 
he paused. The crowd advised him humorously. 

“Twist it again, Alfred.” 

“Hire a horse.’ 

“Go it, Johnson.” 

But to such gibes the man wasdeaf. Once more 
he seized the crank, and turned. Noeffect. Again 
he paused, to remove his cap and regain his breath. 

ibserving the action, an elder! entleman 
stepped forward, and dropped a coin in the up- 
turned cap. 

“Thank you, my man—thank you,” he mur- 
mured. “It’s the only street organ I ever saw 
that didn’t send me nearly deaf with its noise. 
You deserve a copper.” 


*® © 


TOO MUCH UPLIFTING LITERATURE. 


AMMY’S parents were trying to encourage him 
to form a taste for solid reading. With this 
end in view, they induced him, by the promise of 
a substantial reward, to read a certain number of 
pages every day in Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.” 


He began it bravely, and for several weeks stuck 
to his task without murmuring. Then he began 
to lose interest in the book. For a boy of his age 
this immortal work was rather heavy reading, and 
he asked if he might not be permitted to skip it 
every other day. 

*““What is the matter, Sammy?” asked his father. 
“Don’t zea find it interesting?” 

“Tt’s kind o’ monotonous,” he answered. 

“Then suppose you read just one page a day.” 

“No; I’m tired of readin’ about the rise of a 
republic. Let me try the ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’ for a while.” 


* ¢ 


AN EYE TO THE FUTURE. 


“TT would probably take many generations of 
adversity to train Americans into the far- 

seeing thriftiness of my people,” observed an 

American of Scotch birth, in Lippincott’s. 


“T remember a case of a Scotchwoman to whom 
a lady had promised a new bonnet. Before she 
undertook the purchase the lady called and asked 
the good woman: 

“*Would you rather 
net, Mrs. Carmichael ? 

“*Weel,’ responded Mrs. Carmichael, thought- 
fully, ‘I think I’ll tak a strae ane. It’ll maybe 
be a mouthfu’ to the coo when I’m done wi’ it.’” 


have a felt or a straw bon- 
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Some Self-Explanatory Letters. 


Battle Creek, Mich., Jan’y 7, ’11. 


Dr. E. H. Pratt, 
Suite 1202, 100 State St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
My Dear Doctor : 


‘* Owing to some disagreement with 
magazine several years ago they have 
become quite vituperative, and of late have 
publicly charged me with falsehoods in 
my statements that we have genuine testi- 
monial letters. 

‘It has been our rule to refrain from 
publishing the names either of laymen 
or physicians who have written to us in | 
a complimentary way, and we have de- | 
clined to accede to the demand of attor- | 
neys that we turn these letters over to| 
them. 

‘IT am asking a few men whom I deem 
to be friends to permit me to’reproduce some 
of their letters over their signatures in 
order to refute the falsehoods. 

‘* We have hundreds of letters from phy- 
sicians, but I esteem the one that you 
wrote to me in 1906 among the very best 
particularly in view of the fact that it 
recognizes the work I have been trying to 
do partly through the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 

‘I do not sell or attempt to sell the 
higher thought which is more important 
than the kind of food, but I have taken 
considerable pains to extend to humanity 
such facts as may have come to me on 
this subject. 

‘*In order that your mind may be re- 
freshed I am herewith enclosing a copy of 
your good letter, also a copy of the little 
book, and if you will give me the privilege 
of printing this over your signature I will 
accompany the printing with an explana- 
tion as to why you permitted its use in 
publication in order to refute falsehoods, 
and under that method of treatment I feel, 
so far as I know, there would be no breach 
of the code of ethics. 

‘‘T trust this winter weather is finding 
you well, contented and enjoying the fruits 
that are yours by right. 

‘* With all best wishes, I am,’’ 


Yours very truly, 
C. W. Post. 








Dr. Pratt, who is one of the most promi- 
nent and skillful surgeons in America, very 
kindly granted our request in the cause of 
truth and justice. 


| 


Chicago, Aug. 31, 1906. 
Mr. C. W. Post, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


My dear Sir :— 

‘‘I write to express my personal ap- 
preciation of one of your business meth- 
ods, that of accompanying each package 
of your Grape-Nuts production with that 
little booklet ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 
A more appropriate, clear headed and 
effective presentation of health - giving 
auto-suggestions could scarcely be penned. 

‘*Grape-Nuts is a good food in itself, 
but the food contained in this little article 
is still better stuff. I commend the prac- 
tice because I know that the greed and 
strenuousness, the consequent graft and 
other types of thievery and malicious mis- 
chief generally can never be cured by | 
legislative action. 

‘The only hope for the betterment of 
the race rests in individual soul culture. 

‘‘In taking a step in this direction, 
your process has been so original and 
unique that it must set a pace for other 
concerns until finally the whole country | 
gets flavored with genuine, practical 
Christianity. 

‘*T shall do all that lies in my power to 
aid in the appreciation of Grape-Nuts, 
not so much for the sake of the food itself 
as for the accompanying suggestions. 

‘Visiting Battle Creek the other day | 
with a friend, Dr. Kelly of Evanston, 
Illinois, while I was consulting with 
Mr. Gregory, my friend visited your fac- 
tories and came away greatly amazed, not 
only at the luxurious furnishings of the | 
offices generally and the general equip- | 
ment of the place, but with the sweet 
spirit of courtesy and kindness that seemed 
to fill the air with a spiritual ozone that 
was good to breathe. 

‘* The principles expressed in the little 
booklet, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ I | 
well know are practical and they work in 
business of all kinds, including sanitari- 
ums, as will be fairly tested before time 
is done. 

**I know you will not regard this letter 
of appreciation as an intruding one. It 
is simply the salutation of good fellowship 
to you from a man who, although lie has 
never seen you, feels drawn to you by the 
kinship of thought. 

‘The only thing that makes a man 
live forever in the hearts of his country- 
men and his race is the good that he 
does. Your position in this respect is an 
enviable one and I wish to extend my 
congratulations.’’ 


| 


Yours respectfully, 


"’ STAMMER 


1 will send you my 84-page book “Ad- 
vice to Stammerers” Free. It explains 
how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself. Profit by my experience and 
write for free book and advice 


BENJ. N. BOGUE 
1500 North Illinois St., Indianapolis,Ind. 


We want you to try our Prize Seeds this year 
and have selected 50 best varieties and put up 16,000 
seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and 
Flowers. They will produce more than $26. worth of 












Vegetables and 10 bushels of Flowers. 
800 Seeds Cabbage 3 Best Varieties 3 pkts. 
oC Lettuce >. 3 7 red 
see 6" )=— Onion ®. = . 
1eoo Radish -_ = = 
30006“ = Tomato = a 
2,000 “ Turnip A. Se 


“ 


2,500 Flowers 30 Grand Flowering Varieties 

In all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with a 
10c Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid, 10c. 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FULL Gusset 
In the Heel 






Note how large 
and roomy the heel 
is, The full gusset 
in “Lasherhose” 
allows 34 more 
stitches, each 
stitch adding to 
comfort, style, wear and fit. 

We only can give you hosiery that is better 
than guaranteed hose, for 


Lasherhose 


are knit on the only machine that makes a 
full gusset in the heel. 

If you desire hosiery that will not only 
outwear ordinary hose, but lie smooth, 
look stylish and be comfortable 
always, insist on “ Lasherhose.” 
50e Finest Australian Worsted, 

heavy, medium and _ light weight 

in Natural Gray, Oxford and Black. 

Also made in good grade worsted at 
cents. 


25 

1 —2 for 25e.—Egyptian Long 
Staple Cotton, in Black and Tan. 

If your dealer is not supplied, order 
direct trom us. Remit in any conven- 
jent way. State color and sizé; we'll 
send * Lasherhose”’ direct, postpaid. 
VERMONT HOSIERY CO., 
Benumeron, Vr., ano NonturiEe.o, Vr. 












Finest Egyptian Combed Lisle, 
4-thread. in Black and Tan. 
























Won't it be great to hear 
your “boss” say that? 
He'll be glad to do so— 
glad to raise your pay—if you'll 
only make yourself worth it—if 
you'll only fit yourself to do some- 
thing more, something bigger than 
merely running errands. 


It is 80 easy to do—if you'll just let the 
International Correspondence Schools 
of Scranton help you, as they have 
thousands of others. 


Get ahead of ordinary boys by being 
trained in the special line you like best 
—so you can “‘do things’’ and your 
employer will be only too glad to 
“give you a boost.’ That’s the kind 
of boy he NEEDS. 


Let the I. C. S. tell you how to get 
this training—in your own home, in 
spare time—no books to buy. No 
charge for this information. Ask your 
parents’ advice, and then mark and mail 
the attached coupon NOW. 


SSCS SSSSSSE SESE EH CRESS REESE EEE Ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
without further obligation on 
qualify for the position, trade 

which I have marked 


Service 


Please 
my 
or 








Name 





Street and No 





State 


City. 








E. H. PRatTr. 
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THE DAUGHTER’S ALLOWANCE. 
sae=est MONG people of mod- 


x A — 
VAS i “i erate incomes it is be- 


mai §6coming more and more 
= 





keep the family purse. 
Therefore it is desirable 
that a girl should come 
to wifehood with some 
working knowledge of 
the value of money. It is true that experience 
is the best teacher, but experimenting with a 
husband’s income may be costly. For that 
reason every father who can afford to do so 
should give his daughter an allowance as well 
as his son—and what is more, an allowance 
that though small in the beginning shall end 
by being large enough to pay most of her ex- 
penses. If a girl’s parents cannot afford to do 
this, she should be brought into the family 
budget-council and be taught how to spend as 
well as how to save. But it is not as pleasant 
or as effective a way. 

The size of the allowance must depend on 
the family income and the age of the individual 
girl. But whether it be thirty, or three hun- 
dred dollars, or three thousand, the owner of it 
should understand clearly that she must under 
no circumstances go beyond it and then expect 
financial aid from her father. The whole ob- 
ject of having an allowance would be defeated 
if a girl felt that she could depend on family 
gifts in case of any prodigal spending either 
upon herself or upon others. 

Thirteen or fourteen is about the best age to 
begin a real allowance. A girl can then be 
given enough money to pay her small expenses. 
At the beginning a certain amount of guidance 
is advisable. But very soon the average girl 
can be left to arrange her weekly income to 
suit her needs. Once she has learned to be 
methodical, to allow so much for ribbons and 
other necessary frivolities, so much for station- 
ery, so much for car fares, for charities, and 
so forth, she will soon learn to save on one 
thing so as to be able to have more to spend 
upon another. 

By the time she is eighteen or nineteen she 
should have a monthly allowance of enough 
money to pay most of her expenses. If she is 
living at home she will have no board or lodg- 
ing to pay, but clothes, travelling expenses 
when visiting, music or drawing lessons, char- 
ities, savings, gifts, amusements—all these she 
should pay for herself or else go without. But 
it does not seem wise that doctors’ or druggists’ 
bills be included in her list. 

It is as much the parents’ fault as her own 
if a girl does not succeed in keeping within her 
allowance. They should not give her too many 
presents. It is unfortunate for a girl to con- 
tract the habit of spending her money and then 
looking to the ravens to feed her, and it is 
likely to be fatal when she is spending her 
husband’s small earnings. For most girls when 
they marry have less pocket-money—less money 
to spend on things that are not the necessities 
of life—than they had at home. 

This is perfectly natural; the father has 
made his largest expenditures and investments 
in his earlier years, and as age advances he can 
afford to spend his money on more kinds of 
things. The young husband is beginning life 
and must invest his earnings to the best advan- 
tage; and his wife can help him more intel- 
ligently if she has lived within her home 
allowance. 

® © 


GARDENING AS A WINTER PASTIME. 


‘*TT has long been a matter of regret to me,’’ 
writes a contributor, ‘‘that a Northern 
winter closes the gate of my garden for at 

least five months of every year. It is also a 

disappointment to discover, when the succession 

of plants comes into bloom, that a poorly 
considered plan of arrangement has resulted 
in inharmonious color combinations, or that 
periods of superabundant blossoming are suc- 
ceeded by other periods when nothing is in 
bloom. 

“Two years ago I hit upon a plan which has 
done away with both these difficulties. It has 
made my gardening a recreation for all the 





year, and at the same time has made me so 
completely the stage-manager of my garden 
that nature’s drama now goes on as a continu- 


ous performance. 

“T secured a sheet of green cardboard with 
a soft, velvety surface. hat was to represent 
—_ On it I drew carefully a plan of my 
lot, to the scale of one-half inch to the foot. 
The s given to walks and to the flower- 
beds I cut out of the green cardboard. The 
remaining portion, which stood for lawn, I 
pasted to a thin board of soft, white pine. 

‘*This left the walks, and also the flower-beds, 


r 


usual for the wife to| flo 


spaces depressed the thickness of 
in which the surface of the pine 
board showed through. These s I 

with glue, and while it was still soft dusted 
sand over the portions representing walks, and 
tinely ground coffee over those representing the 


represented b 
the cananeand, 


wer-beds. 

‘*The next thing was to procure some small 
dowels,—one-quarter inch in diameter, —slender, 
round sticks, three feet long and about as bi 
through as a small lead-pencil. These I saw 
into lengths representing roughly the different 
heights of plants I purposed to use. 

“The tallest plants—the hollyhocks and 
goldenglow —I reckoned at six feet. The 
pieces of dowel to represent them, being cut to 

scale, were therefore three inches long. 
Tiger-lilies, growing about four feet high, 
were es by pieces of dowel two 
inches ong and all the other plants— 
dahli lopsis, peonies, boltonia, lark- 
spur, foxglove, the phloxes, sweet-wil- 
liam, zinnias and other things—had each 
its pieces of dowel of proper y= 
“Into one end of each piece of dowel I 
drove a small brad,—about three-quarters 
of an inch long,—and then filed off. the 
head and pointed the brad. I next pasted 
round each piece a strip of paper to serve as a 
label, but leaving a small portion of the up 
end of the dowel—that farthest from the brad— 
uncovered. ‘These uncovered ends were then 
painted with water-colors, as near the shades 


of the flowers for which they stood as ible. 
‘*The labels indicated two things—the kind 
‘or example: 


tam, and the time of bloom. 
‘Hollyhocks, July to September’ ; ‘Cali- 
opsis, June ist till frost.” The colors were 
indicated by the painted tops of the sticks. 

‘*Nothing remained but to set my pieces 
of dowel where I pleased, by pressing the 


ints of the brads into the beds, one 
owel representing not a single plant, but 
rather a group. e length of the dowels 


suggesting with reasonable accuracy the 

height of various plants, it was easy to place 
the shorter ones in front, where they would not 
Sie palit: tnen, aintnn ob 0.phane tt 

“The pain’ ps, giving at a g e 
color key, made it ible to avoid combina- 
tions that would clash, and to arrange harmoni- 
ous gradations from one color to another; and 
the time of flowering registered on the labels 
afforded a guide to such an arrangement as 
would secure a continuous and pleasing distri- 
bution of bloom throughout the summer. _ 

“The plan also affords scope for a consider- 
able variation from season season, so that 
next as garden, although it contain the 
same flowers as this year’s, may appear wholly 
different, and therefore fresh. 

“The whole thing cost me only a few eve- 
nings’ work, and less than twenty-five cents in 
money. It has not only transformed my garden 
from a_ hit-or-miss experiment to a definite 
expression of my taste and imagination, but it 
has afforded me a _. deal of genuine enter- 
tainment. When the north wind roars and 
the snow lies deep outside, I sit by my open 
fire with the little board on my knee, and paint 
minature landscapes of my home as it is going 
to look the next summer.’ 


*¢ ¢ 


WHEN TO REPOT HOUSE PLANTS. 


HE early spring, February or the first 

part of March, when the house plants 

begin to make new growth, is the best 
time of year for repotting palms, ferns and 
other decorative house plants. -The worst time 
of the year—except for soft-wooded plants, 
like geraniums and coleus—is in the late fall 
or early winter months, when the plants are 
resting. Do not worry if in the early winter 
your plants do not make new leaves. 


The soil for the decorative house plants 
= aan -_ baton Beene om One made 
up of equal parts of a rotten or garden 
loam, well-decomposed manure, leaf-mold — 
if it can be secured—and sand will serve the 
plant well. To prevent it from becoming sour, 
add a double handful of charcoal to each peck 
of soil. The charcoal should be broken into 
bits the size of peas. A handful of bone-meal 
may also be added to each peck of soil; but if 
this is done, the soil should be mixed several 
i before —t. 

n repotting, the new pot should not be 
more than one size larger than the old one. 
The difference of an inch—from a six-inch to 
a seven-inch pot, for instance — is sufficient. 
More pronounced changes are dangerous, for 
when much fresh soil is present in the pot 
it is liable to become water-soaked and sour. 

To remove the plant from the easily 
without injuring the roots, wet the soil a couple 
of hours before the work of shifting is to be 
done. Turn the pot upside down, striking 
the edge on a bench or table. Sometimes, but 
not often, the roots will cling to the pot, in 
which case it will be necessary to pull. Care 
must be taken, however, not to break the ball 
of earth that surrounds them. Should the 
plant still refuse to come out, b the pot; it 
is worth much less than the plant. 

Rub off with the hands all the loose soil 
about the top of the ‘‘ball.’” Carefully remove 
the drainage from the bottom of the ball, and 
be wer careful not to injure the roots, espe- 
cially those of palms, for even a slight injury 
to palm roots causes sickly plants. In the 
bottom of the new pot put some pieces of broken 
pottery, stones or coal clinkers, and enough 
soil to bring the top of the ball three-fourths 
of an-inch to one inch below the rim of the 
7. Then fill the hole made by removing 
the old drainage with new soil, put the plant 
into the pot and fill in the vacant space with 
soil. Be sure that the plant is as. 
then press down the soil round the edges by 
means of a ‘‘potting-stick,’’ preferably made 
from some soft wood, about a foot long, one- 
half to three-fourths of an inch thick and an 
inch or more wide, with corners and ends 
rounded. Smooth off the top of the soil, leaving 


edge of the pot, according to the size of the pot, 
for a watering space. After this is comple’ 
give the plant a thorough watering. 





It is not always necessary to change these 


coated |of the ball to 


a space one-half to one inch deep below the | 


decorative plants into a » & h soil 
can sometimes be rub off the top and sides 
mit the introduction of 
sufficient new soil about the roots to nourish 
the plant for another year. It is better, how- 
ever, to use a fresh pot of the same size than 
to replace the plant in the old one. Let the 
old one dry and wash it thoroughly before 
using it again. hae 

Before using a new immerse it in water 
until the air-bubbles stop rising to the surface 
of the . A_new, dry pot, without pre- 
vious soaking, will absorb so much mois! 
from the soil that it will be y to soak 
the plant -—Te in water for a few minutes 
—a process that is apt to be harmful to a newly 
potted plant. 
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PLUM-CAKE FOR (MY) WEDDING. 

O runs, with its interpolated ‘‘my’’ faintly 
penciled in by some long-ago bride, a title 
in ‘*The Carolina Housewife,’’ a fine old 

cookery-book published, in 1847, ‘‘by a Lady 
of Charleston.’? It must have been good; but 
one wonders what dish the cook mixed it in, 
how she baked it, or how, even in that hos- 
pitable time and place, enough guests came to 
eat it all! 

Twenty pounds of butter, twenty pounds of 


sugar, twenty pounds of flour, twenty pounds 
of raisins, forty pounds of currants, twelve 
pounds of citron, twenty nutmegs, five ounces 


of mace, four ounces of cinnamon, twenty 
glasses of wine, twenty glasses of brandy, ten 
eggs to the pound (200); add cloves to your 
taste. If you wish it richer, add two pounds 
of currants and one pound of raisins to each 
pound of flour. 

e & 


SELECTING CHINA AND SILVER. 
EW persons are aware when they go to 
F buy china or silver, or articles of any kind 
that combine utility and decorativeness, 
that there are certain definite standards to 
which these objects must conform if they are to 
be considered beautiful. The instinctive feeling 
that a thing is ‘‘pretty’’—which usually deter- 
mines a person’s choice—is not a reliable guide. 
Here are some principles to bear in mind: 
Most vase-shaped forms consist of three a, 
the body, the neck and the foot. In-order tha’ 


the object should possess character, one or the 
other of these parts should be dominant, the 


2 eM 


others secondary. This principle is absolute. 
All forms of this kind which do not obey it 
are invariably commonplace. When each of 





these three parts is eq 7 important, that i 
when the interest is equally divid he min 
is unable to attend upon any one, the result 


is a confused idea of the form. 

The vase shown in Fig. 1 illustrates the 
absence of a dominant part. It lacks character, 
as compared with Figs. 2, 3 and 4. In Fig. 
2 is seen a form in which the body dominates— 
a typical of a class of Greek vases, 
which includes some of the finest examples of 
beautiful form known. In Fig. 3 the neck 
becomes the dominant element, and in Fig. 4 
the foot. , 

The principle a to all forms of this 
character—to teapots, coffee-urns, sugar-bowls, 
age and so forth, as well as to vases. 

en the object consists of but two parts the 
principle is equally true, as will be seen by 
comparing Figs. 5 and 6, or Figs. 7 and 8. 
en the object has handles or other pro- 
jections, these must not only be in scale, 
—that is, neither so large as to belittle the 
form itself, nor so small as to appear trivial, 
—but also their direction must be in the direc- 
tion of other lines of the , as in Fig. 9. 
They should not be put on at an angle, as if 
they were an afterthought. 

All the parts of any object must have the 

appearance of being necessary to the whole; 
otherwise the object will fail 
as an expression of the best in 
art. Fig. 10 shows a_ badly 
attached nose and handle. 
5 Most of the articles which 
we purchase are to serve a 
useful as bs? as , —— 
——. an obj ils to 
6 Fal this useful purpose it is 
a fail no matter how beau- 
tiful.its form or how ornate its 
decoration. If it is a pitcher, 
it must have a handle large 
enough to grasp securely, and 
7 a nose from which liqui _ 
be poured without spilling. If 
it is on a teapot, the handle 
should be placed in such a way 
that the weight is balanced and 
the sécure against the 
8 possibility of burning. 

The successful designer is able to incorporate 
the beautiful with the useful. It is only the 
inferior artist who has to sacrifice the one for 
the other. Do not be deceived by a salesman’s 
excuse that the failure of an object to fulfil its 
p is due to the necessity of the design. 


ware consists of flutes and molding, rr 
the forms, and of raised ornament or relie’ 
decoration, and in the case of china, painted 
ornament. In this connection it should be 
explained that ‘‘ornament’’ is abstract design, 
and ‘‘decoration’’ is ornament applied to an 
“es for the purpose of pe ee de | it. 

he decoration of an object should be sub- 
servient to the object itself. If the decoration 

mes so ornate as to supersede in interest 
the object itself, then you may be sure it is 
inappropriate. For this reason the ornament 
should never entirely cover an object. It must 


e ornament applied to this class of silver- | tax 





be confined to small parts to be most effective. 











All letters should be addressed to | 
- the Editor of the Family Page. | 











The large, restful spaces, where no ornament 
occurs, are as necessary to the beauty of a 
thing as the enriched parts themselves. 


More- 
over, the ornate parts are enhanced by the 
contrast. This a ually tovall classes of 
decoration. It is a thing be per- 


fectly plain than overornamented. 
en you remember that all decoration ought 
to be subservient to the object, you will see 
the advantage of choosing a that is 
conventional in character, and avoiding 
realistic motives. This is especially true in 

— to the decoration of china. 
f the interest is focused on the y of 
a rose or on the skill with which a bird has been 
inted, you lose sight of the charm of the 
hing as a whole, and the unity is sacrificed. 
This is particularly true when naturalistic 

colors are used in the decoration. 
It does not mean that neither birds nor 
flowers are to be used as motives; it merely 


| 
means that se should not lose sight of the 
necessity for keeping all ornament in subordi- 
nation. Simple motives in soft colo 
with outlines confined to carefully selec 
areas, make the most satisfactory form of deco- 
ration for china. ; 

In well-chosen designs the motives are kept 
in scale. That is, the units are never so large 
as to dwarf the object, nor yet so small that 
the detail may not be readily seen at the dis- 
tance from which the object is — observed. 
The ornament on jewelry and silverware is 
seen at close range, and may therefore be 
minute. That on furniture must be much 
bolder, since it is always seen at a greater dis- 


If these simple suggestions are committed to 
memory they will form a standard, not only 
for measuring the artistic merit of silver and 
china, but for all other objects where utility 
is combined with artistic expression. 


® © 


PRACTICAL PYROGRAPHY. 


HERE are many practical uses for the 

wood-burning outfit. In families where 

there are several children, for example, 
slates, pencil-boxes, rulers, drawing-boards, 
T-squares and triangles may all be marked 
with the initials or names of the owners, and 
disputes and confusion as to ownership pre- 
vented. 


Names of varieties of roses or other flowers 
may be a aed burned upon the small wooden 
plant-labels, and will then successfully weather 
“y storm without risk of becoming illegible. 

he red-hot ie makes a more satisfactory 
hole in leather straps or belts, too, than can 
¥ made pe orig a — Tn as 
a large cork e des size, the pyrography 
seedie will be found better than a knife. 


SELECTED ¥ YECEIPTS 
<I - 


FRIED TAMALE.—Chop fine beef which has 
been boiled until very tender. Boil it again in 
the same water that was used before, stirring in 
corn-meal and seasoning with pepper and salt. 
Press the mixture into a mold. 1en the meat is 
cold, cut it into slices and fry it. 


CELERY AND EGG« a Belgian dish.—Scrape 
and cut into inch pieces three or four stalks of 
celery; cook them in boiling salted water about 
twenty minutes, drain, and mix with white sauce ; 
put in individual stone china dish, break an egg 
over the celery and sauce, and bake in moderate 
oven about ten minutes. 


SPARROW-CAKE.—Cream one cup of butter 
with two cups and a half of sugar; add four eggs 
well beaten, one cup of milk in which one tea- 
spoonful of soda has been dissolved, and four 
cups of flour in which two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar have been mixed. Add mace, cloves, 
cinnamon and allspice to taste, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 


DATE PIE.—Stone and wash well one pound 
of dates; just cover them with water, and cook 
until they are soft. Rub them through a sieve in 
the same way that squash is strained. Beat well 
three eggs; add a pinch of salt and three large 
cups of milk,—about one and one-half pints,—and 
mix with the dates. The mixture should be about 
the consistency of the filling for squash or pumpkin 
pies. The whites of the eggs may be reserved for 


a meringue, or — cream may be spread on 
when the pie is cold. 


SQUASH SOUP.—For a luncheon or dinner 
where the color is yellow this soup carries out the 
color scheme, and it also offers a new way of pre- 
paring a useful vegetable. Boil enough Hubbard 
Squash to get two cups of mashed squash. Add 
one quart of milk and one onion, and cook one- 
half hour in a double boiler. Remove from the 
fire and strain. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Just before sending the ~? to the table 
add a cupful of whipped cream. If the soup is 
served in bouillon cups place the cream in each 
cup. 


INDIA RICE RINGS.—To two cups of water 
add one tablespoonful of chopped onion, one 
tablespoonful of anchovy paste, salt, pepper, a 
dash of tarragon vinegar, and a | one spoonful 
of butter into which has been worked one spoonful 
of flour. Cook until all the ingredients are well 
blended, stirring constantly; then add diced or 
finely sliced duck meat or chicken. Let this heat 
thoroughly, add the juice of one large orange, and 

ake from the fire. Have in readiness small 
mounds of boiled rice, make a depression in each 
and fill with the mixture. 


SPANISH SPAGHETTI.—Rub through a 
strainer one pint of stewed tomatoes. Brown in 
the frying-pan two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
one tablespoonful of flour. Add the strained 
tomatoes, four cloves, three bay leaves, three 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, a generous shake each of pepper and paprika ; 
add one teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Allow to simmer slowly, covered, on back of stove 
for an hour. Remove, strain, pour over boiled 
a which has _ been well drained; grate 
cheese over top and brown in oven for ten min- 
Serve very hot. 





utes. 



































CGCRAPHY WIRELESS ing 
TELEC ales the » eee Ah if 
t so thorou course in Railway 
{ieeounding. "4 Sa ractical methods. Living ex- 
penses & yosits ions secured. Catalogs FREE. 
DO ODGE’S. INSTITUTE, 7th Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


WANTED: 5000 Squabs Daily 


by only one N. Y. commission firm. See what they 
say in (monthly), speci- 
men copy from us Ten Cents. Keac also in our big 
1911 how to make money breeding squabs, 
how to get $6 a doz., how to start small and grow big. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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We want our 1911 Catalog in 
the home of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages of genuine 
= Buggy, Harness and Saddle 

bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 

Harness. Biggest and 
best book ever print- 
ed. Murray “Highest 

Award’ Buggies 
Direct from his Fac- 
tory; 4 weeks’ road 
trial; 2 years’ guar- 
antee. Send for this 
Big Free Book today. 


CS H. Murray Mfg. Co., 337 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 











EASY CHANGE 
WHEN COFFEE IS DOING HARM. 


A lady writes from the land of cotton of the 
results of a four years’ use of the food beverage— 
hot Postum. 

“Ever since I can remember we had used coffee 
three times a day. It had a more or less injurious 
effect upon us all, and I myself suffered almost 
death from indigestion and nervousness caused 
by it. 

“T know it was that, because when I would leave 
it off for a few days I would feel better. But it 
was hard to give it up, even though I realized how 
harmful it was to me. 

“At last I found a perfectly easy way to make 
the change. Four years ago I abandoned the 
coffee habit and began to drink Postum, and I 
also influenced the rest of the family to do the 
same. Even the children are allowed to drink it 
freely as they do water. And it has done us all 
great good. 

“IT no longer suffer from indigestion, and my 
nerves are in admirable tone since I began to use 
Postum. We never use the old coffee any more. 

“We appreciate Postum as a delightful and 
healthful beverage, which not only invigorates 
but supplies the best of nourishment as well.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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The Minute idea has so simplified 
dessert making that it is no longer a 
worry but a pleasure, for the Minute 
preparations offer wonderful variety, are 
easy to prepare and always a success. 


4 The Minuteman Cogk Book gives 35 
splendid tested ts for desserts 
made with Minute latine (Plain). 
Start at the beginning and go through 
the list. You will like them every one, 
everybody likes them, and when you get 
through you will want to repeat. 


Minute Gelatine comes ready meas- 
ured—4 envelopes in each package. 
Each envelope makes one pint of dessert, 
a full package one-half gallon. Dissolves 
instantly in boiling water or milk. 


Try this dessert at our expense. 


RUSSIAN CREAM. 
Dissolve one envelope Minute Gelatine 
Plain in a little hot water. Make a custard 
of one _ of milk, one-half cup of sugar, 
the yolks of two eggs, add dissolved gela- 
tine and remove from the fire. Stir in the 
well-beaten whites of the two eggs and 
lavor as desired. Pour into mold and 
serve with whipped cream. 


Sent Free. 


Enough Minute Gelatine 
To Make Above Dessert. 
We send also free (if 


you send us the name 
of your grocer) the 
Minuteman Cook 
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ute Gelatine and 
Minute Tapioca. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 
COMPANY, 
92 West Main St., 
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“ THE QUALITY OF MERCY.” 

HE difficulty of saying something which, while 

not untrue, will yet not wound, is one some- 
times encountered by those who know good music. 
All such must admire the adroitness—as well as 
the veiled hint—contained in the words of Marie 
Henriette reported in A. S. Rappoport’s life of her 
husband, Leopold II of Belgium. The queen, 
herself author of the opera ““Wanda,” was a de- 
voted music-lover. 


She was_once compelled to listen to a musician 
who was chiefly performing his own compositions, 
which clearly showed his lack of talent. 

When he had finished, the queen sweetly asked 
him to repeat one of the yieces, as she had never 
heard anything like it before. The artist was 
flattered; and when he was taking his leave, the 
queen added: 

“Yours is a different style of music from that of 
Schumann and Chopin, and even Wagner. You 
cannot expect the present generation to appre- 
ciate you.’ 

~_ can W ell afford to wait,” exclaimed ,the com- 
poser, “especially since your majesty 

“Oh,” said Marie Henriette, a | ‘am only an 
incompetent outsider.” 

When he had gone, and her ladies complimented 
her on her forbearance, she replied: 

“IT am merely exercising the royal prerogative 
of mercy ; 


murder of several airs. “Noblesse oblige.” 


A MOTION, BUT NO SECOND. 

RESIDENT Johnson, the successor of Lincoln, 

was an accomplished orator. He had a calm, 
assured way of talking which gave the most 
startling remarks authority. In his valuable book 
of reminiscences, “Through Five Administra- 
tions,” William H. Crook gives a story which 
illustrates both the magnetic quality of the man 
and his fearlessness. 


It was in the early days of the struggle in Ten- 
nessee, when he was hated by the whole secession 


element. He was to address a meeting in the 
ty 2 _ He had been informed on good author- 
ity that half a dozen men were ready to shoot 


him “J a. as he appeared before the audience. 

When he appeared on the platform he advanced 
to the speakers’ stand. Something held the crowd 
to silence while he deliberately pulled a pistol 
out of his pocket. He laid it on the table while a 
spellbounc crowd hung on his movements. Then 
at last he spoke. 

“T understand,” he said, in his placid way, “‘that 
the first business before the meeting is to shoot 
me. J move that the meeting proceed to busi- 
ness. 

During the few minutes that he scanned the 
audience there was breathless silence. At last, 
when no one moved, he began his address in 
rather a disappointed manner. 


SAFE IN THE MINE. 


HE dangers of coal-mining are well known, 
and to the people whose employment keeps 
them on the surface of the earth, it seems one of 
the most dangerous and least desirable of occupa- 
tions. But it is encouraging to know that the 
miners themselves do not find underground work 
unpleasant. In an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
Mr. Joseph Husband describes a thorough exam- 
ination of a coal-mine in the middle West. Work 
was discontinued for the time, and the miners 
were obliged to stay “on top” for a number of 
days. 
So great was the interest taken by the men in 
this work of examination that there was little 


complaining. One morning, however, as I walked 
back from the wer-house 0 the town, I met Luke 
Davis, an old miner of about sixty, who came 


limping down the street toward the mine, and from 
him I heard the first complaint of the kind, and 
mggg See it followed, that I had yet encountered. 

e air on top ain’t fit to live in,” he said. 
“One ow it’s cold; next day it’s hot. I’ve had 
rheumatism ever since the mine shut down. The 
only place _a man keeps his health is under- 
zround.”” There were many others who shared 
1is views. 


INVINCIBLE MODESTY. 


ODESTY was a prominent feature in the char- 
acter of the eminent physicist, J. Willard 
Gibbs, for many years professor of mathematical 
physics at Yale. He had a just appreciation of 
the value of his own discoveries, says the author 
of the biographical sketch of Professor Gibbs con- 
tained in “Leading American Men of Science,” 
but shrank from any form of praise or publicity. 
In 1901 the Copley Medal of the Royal Society of 
London, which is awarded for the most important 
scientific work done in any country, was given to 
Mr. Gibbs. He deprecated the congratulations of 
his friends who had read the announcement. 
“Better not say anything about it,” he urged. 
“Very likely it is an error. 


DIFFICULT TO ATTAIN. 


HE late Richard Mansfield was one who 
labored long and hard to achieve the best 


possible in his art of dramatic representation, and | 


who felt keenly his countrymen’s deliberateness in 
according him due recognition. This might be 
read in a little incident, told by William Winter— 
one showing, too, Mansfield’s tenderness toward 
children. 


Once, on a Staten Island ferry-boat, he was | 


sitting near a boy who wore a cap with three 
feathers in it. The child carelessly took off his 
cap and, swinging it, knocked the feathers out. 

he actor immec iately picked them up and gave 
them to the lad, saying kindly, “When you are a 
little older, my boy, you will be more eareful of 
the feathers in your cap.” 


NATURE’S HUMOR. 


ATURE, according to the interpretation of the 
London Daily Mail, has her little joke some- 
times. 


An Irish politician was once vociferating sedi- 
tion among his native hills. In bringing his 
oration to a stirring conclusion, he shouted: 

“What, then, is the remedy for the ills under 
which we labor?” 

And his native hills answered “labor.” 





I have shut my eyes and my e ars to the 





ATTRACTIVE AND 
BEAUTIFUL SETS. 
Post-paid. 


ASTER CARDS 


10 Imported Cards, Assorted, 15 cts., 
peautital Easter Novelties,” 5 to We ifs. Each. 

0. SHANE & CO., 6 East 17th St., N. Y. City. 

STAMPS } 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 

Brazil, yr ‘Cape G.H. , Mexico, 

Natal, Java, ete 1000 Finely 

20c. 65 ‘aint. 1000 hinges, 

Be, Agts. wtd., 50%. 

C.Stegman, 5943) Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Instantly relieve Coughs and Hoarseness. Unexcelled 
for clearing the voice. Sample on request: 25c., 50c. 
and $1.00. JoHN I. Brown & SON, Boston, Mass. 



















MOUNT BIRDS {:" 
the 
art of Taxidermy. We can teach you by mail to 


mount birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
Very fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
home and office. Save your fine trophies. 

i guaranteed. Write 

om Taxidermy and our 
magazine. free. Northwestern Schooljof 
FaLideraip, 208 4042 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 










ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three letters and 
ures, one or two colors of enamel, 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2. 50 doz. 
Silver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. + ™ for free 
talog. Special designs ‘also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. ¥. 


wy Cee BICYCLES 


imported roller chains, sprockets and 
edais; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
ae and many advanced a = 


no other wheels. Guaranteed 
FACTORY PRICES", 













are less t an 


5 Weship 
10 DAYS’ FREE RIAL’: 
proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acenttn advance. DO NOT BUYa 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices = @ marvelous ae wer. 
/ 1 § con Oe ng Write it n 
TiR ra ‘e RearW heels, lamps, 
Soa and sundries Aal/ usual prices, 
Rider Agents everywhere are nee ag selling our bi- 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. ‘B50, CHICACO. 

















Has a most 
delicious flavor 


Is pure and 
healthful 
An ideal food 
beverage 


' GENUINE HAS THIS TRADE-~ - 
MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE | 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Exablished 1780 


OS oe 




















5 Glorious New Hardy Flowers 


All Blooming first year from seed 


The following 5 Hardy Perennials bloom 
freely in 2 to 3 months from seed, making 
sturdy plants which flower in the rarden year 
after year in great profusion. Vhen once 
planted they are permanent for many years. 

he most satisfactory of garden flowers. 

Early Garden Pinks—Magnificent, large double 
blossoms of rich spicy fragrance, and a great 
variety of colors running from white to deep 
erimson through all intermediate shades, tints, 
blendings and variegations. Many blossoms are 
beautifully fringed, surpassing Carnations. They 
are everblooming from early spring to late fall. 

Often one plant will show 100 or more blossoms at 

one time._ Begin blooming in 3 months from seed. 
Tritoma, May Queen—Gorgeous spikes of flame 

colo red Howers, 4 feet tall. Nothing more showy. 
sutterfliy Violet—These bloom quickly from seed 
and continue through spring, summer and fall in 
great profusion. 

Early Delphinium—Blve and white. Flowers 
reely first season, hardy, robust and very showy. 
Perpetual Linum Perenne—One of the most 
charming of hardy plants with a profusion of sky 

blue and white blossoms all summer. 

Any of the above at 10 cts per pkt or 


For Only 20 cts., we will mail one 
seed each of above 5 showy hardy 
toge ther with our Catalogue. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 

Fruits FREE to all who apply.__ 156 pages, 500 il- 

lustrations, and colored plates. We have been in 

business 36 years and have half a million customers 
all over the country. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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SESS 67 BESS 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo 


‘STAMPS y Ohio. 
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An air gun that v 


through one-half inch pine easil 
Many times more powerful than spring 
guns, Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 
rock drills, etc. 15c. pays for 1,000 shots (delivered #0 
Force of shot is under control 37 inches long Walnut stock 
Nickel barrel. Takes down. Fully g anteed. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. If vour dealer does not carry it, write us vent 
prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. Pacifix 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 































Original and unequaled 
Wood or ae rollers. ‘‘Improved"’ 
requires no tacks. Inventor's 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 517 N. HOE St. Louis, Mo. 
signature on genuine. 


=e RIS Sil 
ROLLERS 

KEEP 
YOUR RAZOR 5 


Don't blame the razor if it dulls quickly. Maybe 
it's your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
oil on your razor strop. When leather is pliable 
— as usual. Any razor will cut easier, better 

stay sharp longer. After using, any b 
hone thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One. 
his prevents rust, keeps edge smooth and keen, 
tay De my rea dy bor immediate use. Don't scrape 
your face. Use 3-in-One on your razor and shave right 
FREE Write for liberal free sample and special 
scientific circular. Try it yourself. 3-IN-ONE 
OIL COMPANY, 42 AIR Broadway, New York. 


L451AcH, 


hace PowperR 
( Four SEASONS—ONE LABLACHE 


There are four seasons, eac h vying with the other 
to harm Nature’s greatest legacy —a fair complex 
ion. There is but one L AB ACHE. It posi- 
tively keeps the fairest skin like that of a babe. 
An invisible, exquisite toilet 
necessity that lasts longest 
because it is so wonder- 
fully adherent. 

Refu tes. 

















They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White 1 nk, or 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggist or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box 

BEN. LEVY CO., 


French Perfumers, 
Dept.45, 125 Kingston St 
BOSTON, MASS. 






If you love Flow- 
ers write me a letter 
(not postal) for Park's 
Floral Guide, teem- 
ing with floral notes, 
Ceres the big 

ower names, giving 
a germination table, 
showing nearly 1000 
flower pictures. It’s 
different. It insures 
success. Be sure to 
see it. Best seeds at 
lowest prices. 42d yr. 






5 Fine Gloxinias, 5 cole 25c 
7 Double Begonias, 7 25c 
5 Fringed Begonias,5" 25¢ 
25 Fine Mixed Gladiolus, 25c 


10 Pkts. Choice Flower Seeds, 10 cts, 


Aster, Q. of Market, Mxd. me, New ¢ Japen, i 
Lar' i 





, Stock- flowd, = Poppy. New Shirley ue 
Pansy, Giant Fragrant, » ulaca, Large- -fiwd, ** 
Petunia, New Bedding, “ Bweet t Peas, 
Phiox Drummondi, new, | Mixed Seeds, 1000 nde, 


10 Pkts. Choice Vegetables, 10 cts. 


Beet, Imp. Early Turnip. | Onion, Danvers Yellow. 
, Early Solid Cone. | Parsnip, Large Guernsey. 
e, Late Flat Dutch. | Radish, Special Mixture. 
White Spine. Tomato, New Matchless. 
Lettuce, Malta Drumhead. Turnip, Purple-top Globe. 


Send 10c for either lot, or 20c for 

both. Or, send 60c for club of three (60 

kts,) and r’ ll add four 2-0z. pkts. (worth 40¢c) Best 

sweet Corn, Beans, Peas and Squash, also, trial sub- 

scription to Park's ne, which cheers 

and brightens more than 600,000 homes every month. 
Six lots (124 pkts.), $1.00. Club with friends. 


GEO. W. PARK, 17, La Park, Pa. 



























LIQUID 
GLUE 


has no 
equal 


No other glue 
in a bottle fike 
ours with a pat- 
ented cap top. 
Keeps contents air 
light no waste- 
no drying up. 
Sold everywhere 
for 10¢ Also in 
Pin sealing 
tubes Demand 
LF PACES 


best adhesive made 


mAmUFACTURe 


RUSSI ‘cen 


o RUSSIA LE 
S0Lp rd Library slips with every 


bottle and tube 










































































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single woe issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Kegistered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DUST AND DUSTING. 


EOPLE are slow indeed to 

recognize how formidable 
an enemy they have in dust, 
especially dust in the home, 
which is the one place where 
it could and should be treated 
with some recognition of its 
dangerous power. Outdoors 
one must encounter it all the 
time, willy-nilly, but it has 
been proved by scientific experiment that at its 
worst the air outdoors has fewer harmful germs 
in it than the air where people are closely con- 
gregated. 

At the very worst that the biggest and dirtiest 
cities can do, there is such a splendid vastness 
about the great open spaces of “outdoors” that it 
may be trusted to dilute danger to the safety-point. 
But in most public places of meeting and in almost 
all dwelling-houses it is a different story, and this 
largely because people will not put their minds to 
the subject. 

Old-fashioned cleaning meant do the very worst 
you can to stir up all the dust you can find, and 
knock it about the place. It will settle again 
shortly, it is true, and some of it inevitably in your 
nose and throat, but never mind. Grandma was a 
splendid housekeeper, and when she swept, you 
could not see yourself for dust, and she lived to be 
ninety! Perhaps if she had used a vacuum-cleaner 
she might be alive yet. But we cannot all have 
vacuum-cleaners even to-day, although it looks as 
if that good time may be coming. 

In the meantime it should be easy for all to 
learn and remember that dust has one great foe 
that it will never be able to resist, and that is 
moisture. As salt is supposed to be on the tail of 
a bird, so is moisture on the dust-cloth to dust. 
This moisture may take the form best suited to 
the material to be cleaned—it may be water some- 
times and oil sometimes, and very little of either. 
Where floors are covered with stationary carpets, 
damp sawdust or tea-leaves or pieces of wet news- 
paper should be thrown down to catch the dust as 
it is swept up. 

Everything that can be carried out into the air 
to be swept or shaken or beaten should be so 
carried. Many persons seem to labor under a 
delusion that simply hanging things up outside 
and leaving them motionless is sufficient. They 
call it “sunning” them, and this is very well for 
the little way it goes; but unless it is a very 
windy day, the things go back to the house with 
the same germs in them that they took out. 

Finally, in the name of the brotherhood of man, 
we protest against the whisk-broom of the railroad 
porter as an offense against order and decency, 
as it should be against law. 
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HE LOOKED PLEASANT. 


N artist of distinction was recently relating an 
early experience in portrait-painting. He had 
gone to the house of a wealthy mine-owner, newly 
rich, to paint his little son of seven. His arrival 
had been delayed by illness in his own family 
nearly a fortnight beyond the time first appointed, 
and he was met by his hostess, the child’s mother, 
with mingled relief and reproach. 

“Thank goodness, you’ve come at last!” she ex- 
claimed, twitching forward a handsome little 
fellow with a mop of yellow curls, who hung back 
resentfully. 

“This is Billy, and what I should have done with 
him if you had hung off another day, I don’t know. 
I don’t believe I could have managed any way in 
the world to keep his front teeth in. I’ve spanked 
and spanked, but he will wiggle ’em, and they’re 
liable to go any minute. They were getting loose, 
anyway, and when he quarreled with another boy 
that called him ‘sissy,’ on account of his curls, 
and got punched in the mouth, it didn’t steady 
them any, so to speak, and made him worse than 
ever about his hair. 

“I got over that by promising to cut it as soon 
as the picture was done; but his teeth—seems as | 
if he just couldn’t let ’em be two minutes. And | 
you know the difference it’ll make when he’s got 
a gap right in front. I’d advise you should paint 
his mouth first of all, so as to be sure of them.” 

She rustled away, and the artist thought wildly | 
of Alice in Wonderland and the Cheshire Cat, | 
whose famous smile appeared first, all by itself, | 
with the rest of pussy following after. It would 
be hard enough to do a smile without a cat—but | 
in this instance Billy’s toothfulness was not even | 
smiling. That unhappy victim of art and the | 








maternal hair-brush sat scowling vindictively at 
the artist—and the artist did not blame him. 

In silence he prepared his paints, arranged his 
easel, and made a few preliminary strokes, then 
paused. Sullen reluctance was in every line of 
Billy’s figure, and his face, which should have 
been childishly frank and winning, expressed only 
smoldering wrath. Suddenly, inspired by mem- 
ories of his own youth, the artist leaned for- 
ward and pointed a finger at the sulkily pursed 
mouth. 

“Can you wiggle ’em both, or only one?” he 
inquired, confidentially. 

“Both,” replied Billy, proudly and promptly; 
and the feat achieved and approved, he smiled ser- 
aphically, as upon a friend and ally. The portrait 
—even if not painted mouth first—proved a tri- 
umph; and the wiggly teeth were not shed until 
they could be harmlessly dispensed with. 

@ Ca) 


JAPANESE LOGIC. 


TEACHER of English in Japan recently gave 

as an examination question, “What is a ven- 
tilator?” Besides the number of answers that 
were approximately correct, there were two which 
indicated that the students must have been absent 
either in body or mind on the day when the school- 
room ventilator had been discussed. The first 
was, “The ventilator lives in the mountains” ; the 
second, “Columbus was a great ventilator.” 


When occasion offered, the teacher reminded 
his class that attention and application are requi- 
site for acquiring knowledge, and seriously asked 
them why any one should have given an answer 
such as the one concerning Columbus. One of 
the best spokesmen in the class essayed an ex- 
planation somewhat as follows: 

“Columbus brought new ideas back to the Old 
World; he changed the current of thought and 
opened a great door into the new and outer world; 
therefore he was a great ventilator.” 

The long, ent vexation of the teacher was lifted, 
and he felé that his-mind had been ventilated; 
and thinking the matter over, he concluded that 
the ventilator that “lives in the mountains’? must 
be old Boreas that sweeps down over the valleys 
of commonplace existence and inspires people 
with new life and original ideas. 
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A BOOK HERO. 


ULL of deepest wisdom is “Twenty Years at 
Hull-House,” a book by Jane Addams, head of 
that famous Chicago settlement. One slight inci- 
dent proves, better than a volume of argument, 
the value of boys’ clubs, and the interest taken by 
youthful minds in the diversions of such a place. 
A omng onpenioet our first really success- 
ful club of boys, holding their fascinated interest 
by the old chivalric tales, set forth so dramatically 
and vividly that checkers and jackstraws were 
abandoned by all the other clubs on Boys’ Day, 
that their members might form a listening fringe 
to “‘The Young Heroes.” 
I met a member of this club one day as he flung 
himself out of the house in the rage by which an 
emotional boy hopes to keep from shedding 


ars. 
“There is no use coming here any more. Prince 
Roland is dead,” he gruffly explained as we passed. 


® © 


A POPULAR ROUTE. 


HE old adage in regard to the way to a man’s 
heart is regarded by some persons as a libel 
on masculine humanity, but Deacon Sampson of 
Cranston evidently did not regard it in that light. 
He went much farther than the adage, and was 
willing to express his opinion at any time when it 
seemed best. When the members of the Central 
Church were discussing the best way to interest 
the young people of the town and bring them into 
touch with church affairs, Deacon Sampson spoke 
his word. 

“T believe in meetings,” he said firmly ; “nobody 
believes in ’em more, and nobody attends ’em 
more than I do, but along with the — I 
don’t know of anything that promotes spiritual 
growth more’n strawbe socials and oyster 
suppers, each according to its season.” 


® © 


A CHANCE TO RISE. 


ARMERS generally believe in making as much 
hay as possible before the sun shines—before 

it gets very high and hot. And turkey-farmers, 
vouches a writer in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
are no exception. 

I was visiting a California turkey-farm last 
menth when a boy applied for a job. 

“Your references are good. I'll try you,” said 
the farmer. 

“Is there any chance to rise, sir?” the boy 


sked. 
“Yes,” said the farmer. “A grand chance. 
You'll rise at four o’clock every morning.” 


® © 


REAL CAUSE FOR GRIEF. 


HEN the news of the death of Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild, who was the father of the 
present head of the family, became known at the 
Rothschild city offices, an old and very shabby 
Hebrew burst into loud wailing and began 
weeping bitterly. His distress finally touched 
the heart of the porter, who tried, so a writer in 
the St. James’s Budget states, to comfort him. 
“Don’t take on so, old man!” he urged. “It 
isn’t as if you were one of the family.” 
“Ach, that’s why I ery!” groaned the man, with 
a fresh flood of tears. 


® & 


COMPLETELY HYPNOTIZED. 


HE dentist had not advertised himself as a 
“painless dentist,” says a writer in the Kansas 
City Times, but he pulled a patient’s tooth so 
quickly and dexterously that the man said, “How 
do you manage to extract women’s teeth without 
their screaming? You don’t give gas always, of 
course.” 

“But my office,” the dentist replied, “is, as a 
see, opposite a department-store millinery my 4 
When the women get absorbed in looking at 
they’re insensible to pain.” 


. 
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From Factory —To Dealer —To You 


This Means the Finest Hose 


at the Common Price 


We make Holeproof Hose in Milwaukee 
and sell them direct to the store where you 
buy them. Thus you pay but the retailer’s 
profit over the factory price. This saves 
the wholesaler’s and jobber’s profits and 
gives you the benefit in better hose. 


That’s why we are able to sell hose for 
$1.50 up to $3 for six pairs and guarantee 
them for six months—the 
finest hose ever made, re- 
gardless of the guarantee. 


















pete with it. 


of experience. 


rA 


fioleproo 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tampico News_Co., 8S. A., City of Mexico, 
Agents for Mexican Republic. 


That’s why we can pay an average of 
70 cents for yarn, though yarn is sold for 
as low as 30 cents. 

That’s why we can spend $55,000 a 
year for inspection in order to cast out 
every pair that has the slightest possi- 
ble defect, thus insuring you perfect 
‘‘Holeproof’’ where and whenever you 
buy them. 

You cannot today find finer hose, or 
hose that offer a wider selection. 


us 
osie 


AND CHILDREN 


“ Holeproof ” are made in eleven colors, four weights and four grades. 
They are light, soft and attractive ; never cumbersome, heavy and coarse. 
Don't judge the genuine by imitations—amateur brands simply made to com- 


The original guaranteed hose are “Holeproof.”” They are backed by 38 years 


See a dealer today and /ry six pairs. But get the hose that bear the signature 

S& , ~ iL Res and our trade-mark on the toe. 
All others are imitations. 

There's no reason why hose shouldn't last, and be, at the same time, soft and 

attractive. That’s what a trial of “ Holeproof” will convince you of. The 
genuine “Holeproof” is sold in your town. We'll tell you the dealers’ 
names on request or ship direct where we have no dealer, charges pre- 
paid on receipt of remittance. Write for free book, ‘‘ How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 


821 Fourth Street, 






















































































































































New Home 


A sewing machine that is built on honor. There are plenty of 
ways in which we might cheapen the New Home and the average 
buyer would not notice the difference. We could put in ordinary 
stamped working parts instead of milled steel. We could usea 
cheaper grade of material. We could use cheaper woodwork and 
cover up the defects. We could use the usual cam movement for 
power transmission instead of the expensive New Home beveled 
gear, but these things we do not and will not do. 


‘It has taken 50 years to bring the New Home to the point 
where we can present it as the simplest, easiest running, best 
working and most durable sewing machine in the world, and in 
saying this we only state what we know to be true. If you want 
a low price machine with stamped working parts and cheap finish, 
there are plenty of them; but if you want a machine that is 
built on honor and will last a lifetime, buy the New Home. 


Send postal for illustrated literature. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 

































































ISABEL’ JOKE ON PERCY 


ISS Isabel 
Freeman, 
twenty-two, 


and competent for 
her years, had ar- 
rived, a week in 


a pretty frock, and 
mindful of Perey’s 
postscript, ran up 
the steep street to 
the Blaisdell place, 








advance of her 





where she knew 





mother and the 
children, at the 
family cottage in 
a northern Michigan summer resort, and was 
taking an inventory of the winter’s cobwebs. 
There was rather more than usual to be done 
before the place could be livable, she found, 
and it would have to be accomplished with 
rather less than the usual help, as the few 
disdainful ladies in the place who sometimes 
condescended to work by the day for ‘‘resorters’’ 
were already haughtily engaged in scrubbing 
other people’s cottages. 

As she walked to the village post-office before 
beginning active work, Isabel reflected that she 
would surely need more than a week to make 
things comfortable, and just as she had reached 


DRAWN BY % 
> 
W. F. STECHER ie * 


SMILING HER SWEETEST OVER THE LILACS. 


this conclusion, she received from the hands of 
the postmistress a Chicago-dated card from her 
brother, which read as follows: 

Dear Sis. Just back from Detroit, where I got 
Lloyd Bicknell safely married, and he says I 
made as fine a best man as he ever hopes to have. 
This is to tell you that he and his charming bride 
will sail into your harbor Friday noon on their 
way to Mackinac Island. Changed plans at last 
minute and decided to make trip up there. Please 
meet boat and cordially invite them to our cottage, 
and make it as pleasant for them as you can. 
They may protest, but they can stop over for a 
day or two as well as not, and it will make a nice 
addition to their trip. I don’t need to remind you 
that Lloyd was my chum in college. He’s tall and 
dark; she’s chubby and blonde. You can’t miss 
them. Do it up brown, won’t you? for the sake of 

Percy. 

P.S. Wouldn’t it be nice to take flowers or 
fruit to the boat when you meet them? 

Isabel escaped from the post-office and read 
the card once more in the open air, meanwhile 
composing a caustic telegram to Percy. But 
the habit of a lifetime kept that telegram from 
reaching a wire. It was Percy who had asked 
the impossible, therefore the impossible must 
be done. Friday noon was twenty-four hours 
away—and just then, by chance, she met the 
fifteen-year-old son of their last summer’s wash- 
erwoman, and found that, by paying an exorbi- 
tant price, she could get him to help her open 
the cottage. 

From that moment she scarcely stopped to 
draw a long breath. Nothing was done prop- 
erly, but by eleven o’clock the next day the 
whole house had been glossed over. The floors, 
which were to be varnished this spring, were 
dusted, and the rugs laid; the freshly laundered 


curtains which Isabel had brought in her trunk | 


were hung over unwashed woodwork and win- 
dows from which the cobwebs had been hastily 
Swept; unmade beds, except the ones to be 
used, were covered with clean counterpanes, 
and the entire cottage presented, to the super- 
ficial observer, a wonderful semblance of readi- 
ness and comfort. Isabel’s face was flushed 
with hurry and tiredness as she viewed the re- 
sult of her labors. Then she glanced at her 
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a wonderful white 
lilac - tree was in 
bloom. 

‘Sure, take all you can carry for twenty-five 
cents,’’ old Mrs. Blaisdell told her. ‘“ But 
how’ll you get ’em? Nobody here but me, 
and I no good with rheumatiz, and you can’t 
get ’em without the ladder, and that’s awful 
heavy, and down cellar besides. ’’ 

Isabel set her teeth. It was for Percy. 
Down cellar she went, dragged up the heavy 
ladder with all the strength of her slender body, 
and mounted its shaky height with a spirit 
worthy of a fireman. Just as she had finished 
cutting an armful of the exquisite, bride-like 
blossoms, she heard a heavy whistle outside 
the channel, and calling to Mrs. Blaisdell that 

she would come back later 
to put away the ladder, 
scrambled to the ground, 
raced down the terrace and 
jumped into a rowboat to 
pull across the little inland 


landing. She got there, 
too, just in time to meet— 
an old barge with a whistle 
exactly like that of the 
passenger-boat which was 
to bring Percy’s friends. 
That boat, she learned at 
the dock, was late — per- 
haps an hour, perhaps 
three. The safest way 
would be to “stay around.” 

So stay around she did, 
begging, at a near-by house, 
a pitcher of water to freshen 
the lilacs, and growing 
more tired and dejected 
with each hour of passive 
‘ waiting. At last, however, 
ta the right whistle sounded, 
the right steamer drew up 
to the dock, and Isabel, 
smiling her sweetest over 
the lilacs, stood close to the 
gangplank, searching the 
face of each stranger who 
landed. 

Out they crowded, each 
trying to be first, but no 
tall, dark bridegroom, no 
blonde, chubby bride ap- 
peared. Suddenly Isabel 
realized that even the strag- 
glers had stopped coming. 
Could she possibly have 
missed them? Strolling 
along the dock were a 
blonde man and a brunette 
girl. Perey might have 
meant to say — She dashed after them and 
called them ‘‘Bicknell,’’ only to find that they 
were Chaldecotts, and rather lofty about it, at 
that. 

Then a new idea came. She would look for 
‘*Bicknell’’ on the list of passengers, and if it 
was there, have some one find them, as they 
must be still on the boat. Accordingly, braving 
a line of bold-eyed, snickering bell-boys, several 
of whom begged for lilacs as she passed, Isabel 
at last saw the big book opened and the purser’s 
finger running down the page. 

‘*No Bicknell here,’’ he told her, austerely, 
as if to imply that the wild-goose chases of 
certain young women made a purser’s life 
extremely hard to live. And Isabel subsided. 

It was rather an eloquent letter that she sent 
to her brother Percy that night. She looked 
for an answer by return mail. The next day 
she took down the muslin curtains, rolled up 
the rugs, and began the real cleaning of the 
cottage. A week of busy work followed, punc- 
tuated by frequent spasms of surprise at Percy’s 
silence. At last he broke it. 

*‘Dear old sis,’’ he wrote, again on a card. 
*‘Beastly hot here. Glad you’re out of it. 
Everlasting grind in the office. Can’t get time 
to write a letter. By the way, forgot to tell 
you that I bought the Bicknells’ tickets in 
name of Asbury, to throw their interested 
friends off the track. Guess joke’s on me. 
Enjoy it all you can. Percy.’’ 


NO RETRACTION. 


“7 THOUGHT you said there would be a 
fortune in that mine,’’ said one of the cau- 


tious relatives of Albert Sawyer. ‘“That’s 
what you kept telling me when you urged me 
to invest in it.’’ 

‘TI did say so, and I say it again,’’ said the 
incautious Albert, as he shook the pa wih that 
announced the state of affairs at the — er 
Mine. ‘‘Isn’t every cent I own in 


Cousin Eliza’s five thousand, and all the ether 
eighty-eight stockholders have put in? And 
don’t you suppose it’ll stay there?’’ 


lake to the dock where the | 
big steamers make their | 
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Rare Bargains 








WE HAVE A LIMITED SUPPLY OF THE ARTICLES 
DESCRIBED BELOW LEFT OVER FROM LAST 
SEASON. THEY ARE NOW OFFERED AT NEARLY 
ONE-HALF THE USUAL PRICES UNTIL OUR STOCK 
IS EXHAUSTED. OUR SUBSCRIBERS SHOULD 
QUICKLY AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO SECURE THESE UNUSUAL BARGAINS. 








No. 3 NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS 


The design of these Nottingham 
Curtains is clearly shown in cut. The 
Curtains are 50 in. wide, 3 yards long, 
and madeup withan insertion and edg- 
ing. Designed especially for a’parlor. 


Price $1.00 Per Pair 


Post-paid 


LACE EDGE CURTAINS 


These Curtains are made of muslin, 
have a lace insertion and edging, and are 
2% yards long and 36 inches wide. 


Price $1.00 Per Pair 


Post-paid 











These Curtains are tucked, have full 
hemstitched ruffles, and are 36 inches 
wide and 214 yardslong. Just the thing 
for chamber and sitting-room. The il- 
lustration showsacorner ofthe Curtain. 


Price 60 cents Per Pair 
Post-paid 











FURNISHED LEATHER WORK BOX 


This Work Box, 74% x3% inches, 
leather-covered and divided into 
compartments, contains the follow- 
ing equipment: 26 miniature spools 
assorted colors Mercerized Cotton, 
3 spools Silk, 4 balls Marking Cotton, 
6 rolls colored Twist, 1 Bone Silk 
Winder, 1 pair Embroidery Scissors, 
1 paper Needles, 6 large Needles, 
1 Bone Needle Case, 1 Thimble, 
1 Stiletto. 





75 cents 


Post-paid 








THE ALL-CLAMP EXTENSION SKATE 


The All-Clamp Extension Skate is one of our most attract- 
ive Offers. The invention of the Extension foot-plate 
feature enables a boy to extend the length with the growth 


P : ; : of the foot. Parents need no longer 


feel that money paid for a pair of 

skates is money thrown away. Their 
children cannot now outgrow them. This style is shown 
in the cut. The runners are made of crucible cast steel and 
are detachable. The Skates are quickly fastened to the feet 
by adjustable clamps and lever. When once set, no key or 
wrench is necessary. Thousands of these Skates are in 
use by our subscribers. When ordering state exact length 
of your boot from end of heel to end of toe. 





Sent by express, charges 


Price 60 cents. °iid’by the receives 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Clean Salt for Table— 
in Damp-Proof Box 


Say HEN you buy Shaker Salt you know that you are getting salt which is made 
‘ clean, and which will keep clean till the last white grain is gone. 


It comes to you in a handy, moisture-proof, wood-fibre package ; even the 
Sy air is kept out by a coating of paraffine, put on under the label. Salt in this 
package can’t absorb odors, or dirt, or moisture. 


Shaker Salt 


So Shaker Salt always keeps its clean, salty flavor. It always 
keeps dry, too—loose, free-flowing. It doesn’t form into lumps in 
the package ; it doesn’t stick or cake in the shakers. Yet it is not 

mixed with corn-starch or rice powder or flour. 


Shaker Salt is purified by an exclusive process of 
salt-refining used only by ourselves. Its cost, ex- 
cept in the far West, is only 10 cents a box. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan. 


Makers of the Purest Salt in the World. 

















It is a perfect germicide, 
cleanses thoroughly and 
absolutely kills all germs. 


For Wounds and Abrasions 


No matter how slight a skin 
abrasion may be, there here 
exists a chance for invasion of 
some deadly disease germ. 
Many serious cases of illness 
and even death result annually 
from blood poisoning. 


Cabot’s 


10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1.00 
At all Druggists and Grocers. Always in a Yellow Package. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 4 Torrey Building, 14 Medford St., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 
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Makes that 
Brilliant 
\ Mirror-Smooth 


Sun Paste 


ready mixed for use will 
give your stove the most 
beautiful mirror-smooth lus- 
ter that you ever saw, and will 
polish the stove several times, 
because it goes so much further 
than so-called liquid stove polishes, 
which always settles out. 
Then again it is Absolutely Dustless. 
Better try it next time. It is so perfect 
that it is well worth your while to ,/ 
prove it for yourself. y 
MORSE BROS., 
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Pure and Strong” 





fpr is a mixer, kneader and raiser 
combined. The hands do not touch 











3 the dough. Put in all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three 
9 minutes, and set away to rise. The 
9 Kneading rod combines the yeast, 
0” 

{ can be done by hand, making the bread 
3 more nutritious and digestible: No. 4 
‘ size has a capacity of from 2 to6 loaves. 
= THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 
4 Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 
0 


% Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 


liquids and flour more thoroughly than 


bi 4 extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
0 either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 
; PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS5SS 995955555555 5565569 









Its Genuine 


if it bears the well-known Baker Trade-Mark. If it 
doesn’t, don’t take it. It would be easy enough to 
make extracts for some people; simply put some com- 
pound of chemicals in a bottle, label it ‘‘ Extracts ’’ 
and they would buy it. Such people 

go to the store and say simply “‘I 

want some extract’’ as they would 

say, ‘‘I want a broom.’’ 


Baker's fms A ’ 
as 














and who appreciate the 
splendid fruit flavor that 


It’s as easy to get Baker’s 

as any other if you ask. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Maine. 
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